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BLISS, SANDS & FOSTER 


Announce the publication of Two Works which are by far the best value for the money ever offered in the 
history of publishing. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS, 


COMMONLY CALLED IN ENGLAND 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. 


A Reprint of the First Edition of LANE’S Translation from the Arabic, with the addition of ALADDIN and ALI BABA, 
taken from another source. 


Demy 8vo (8} by 53 inches), reset from new type, printed on choice antique laid paper, 512 pp., cloth «xtra, gilt lettered, 2s, 


The Publishers beg to draw attention to the following passage frcm the Translator’s Preface: ‘‘ I have thought it 1ight to omit such tales, anecdotes, &c , as 
are comparatively uninteresting or on any account objectionable.”’ 


** Astonishir gly cheap.””"—Daily Telegraph. ‘* Should be welcome to many readers.’’— Zhe Times. 
[Now ready. 1 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
A verbatim Reprint of STOTHARD’S Edition of 1820, with Reproductions of the 20 Engravings separately printed upon plate paper, and inserted in the Volume, 
UNIFORM WITH “THE ARABIAN NIGHTS.” 
Temy 8vo (8} by 53 inckes), reset from new type, printed upon choice antique laid paper, 38! pp , bund in cloth ext'a, gilt lettered, 2s, 
(This Work will be published about October 29.] 


MACLEOD.—ECONOMICS. By Henry Dunning'S. R. CROCKETT. —BOG-MYRTLE and PEAT: 


MACLEOD, Author of ** The Theory of Credit,” ‘“‘The Elements of | Tales chiefly of Galloway, gathered from the Years 1889 to 1895. By 
Banking,’’ &c. Demy Svo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. S. R OROCKETT, Author of ‘‘ The Stickit Minister,’’ ‘‘ The Raiders,’’ 
&c. Second Edition, Eighteenth Thousand. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 


WM. BEATTY-KINGSTON.—MEN, CITIES, and) __eilt top, price 6s. 


EVENTS. By WM. BEATTY-KINGSTON. Demy 8vo, price 16s. B ARRETT and SMYTHE.— CH ARTERHOUSE, 
CHARLES DIXON.—1,500 MILES an HOUR.' 1611-1895. In Pen and Ink by 0. R. B. BARRETT. With a Preface 


S . by GEORGE E. SMYTHE. Containing upwards of 40 Drawings 
By CHARLES DIXON. A Book of Adventure for Boys. With | - : 
Illustrations by Capt. Arthur Layard, late R.E. Orown 8vo, cloth, and o Coggengiate mana aarenlint pure “a Ge fast an 
gilt edges, price 5s. surfaced paper, and bound in Japanese vellum, price 6s. net. 


JOHN ELLICOMBE’S TEMPTATION. By the FJGURE and FANCY SKATING. | Dedicated to 




















Honble. Mrs. HENRY CHETWYND and W. H. WILKINS (part By GEO. A. MEAGHER, the Champion Figure Skater of the World. 
Author of ‘‘ The Green Bay Tree’’). Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. Profasely Illustrated with Diagram+. Crown 8vo, cloth 5s. 
[Ready this month. | [Ready this month. 


PUBLIC MEN OF TO-DAY: an International Series. 


Crown Svo, price 3s, 6d. cach. 


Edited by 8S. Hl. JEYES. 





Volumes already Published. Fortheoming Volumes. 
THE AMEER, ABDUR RAHMAN. | THE GERMAN EMPEROR, WILLIAM II. 
By STEPHEN WHEELER. By CHARLES LOWE. [ October, 1895. 
LI HUNGCHANG. | THE RIGHT HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 
By Prof. ROBERT K. DOUGLAS. | By S. H. JEYES. [ November, 1895. 
M. STAMBULOFF. SENOR CASTELAR. 
By A. HULME-BEAMAN. .- By DaVID HANNaY. [ December, 1895. 
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ST. UHAD BOSCAWEN, at KING'S COLLEG kK, on Thursday 
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O EINVAL, IDS. —A LIST of of MEDICAL 


ms N in all parts, williag to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving tall particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. ¢ GU. B, Srocner, & Ja tucaste or Place, Strand, Wi, 








9, HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


R. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of 


York Street, Covent Garden, and late Director and Manager 
of Kegan Paul, Trench, Troébner & Co., Limited, begs to announce 
that he will RESUME BUSINESS as 'a PUBLISHER on his own 
necount upon OCTOBER 3ist NEXT. He will be glad in the mean- 
time to hear from Authors with MsS_ ready for publication, and to 
ce consider proposals for New Books, Address as above. 


CATALOGUES 
. JUST ISSUED. 
(SATALC IGUE of FRENCH BOOKS at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
1. —PHILOSOPHY I1i.—RELIGION. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Savane, Lonpon. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
l4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 
7 BROAD STRERT, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application, 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
65, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Forsiey Booxs and Psraiopricats at the most 
moderate prices. 
Catalogues on application. 


(Gratis on application. 


HE INTERNATIONAL BOOK. 


MARKET, No. 1. Monthly List of the most important 
Publications issued by 
Il, Grevet & Co., Importers of Foreign Books, 
33, King Street, Covent Garten, Wt 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS, 


1 PP. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


® and BOOKSELLERS, of £7 and 28 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for tilling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA. 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGU ES sent on application 


TYPE-WRITING. 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &e.— 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefull and promptly 
typewritten by Rarye & Co., Effingham House, Ivend jel Street, 
Straud, W.C. Private room for divtation. Highest references. 
Travalations, 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH 


WALES. 





The COUNCIL will on December 18th APPOINT a PROFESSOR 
of LOGIC, PHILOSOPHY, and POLITICAL ECONOMY, at a salary 
of £30).— All information may be obtained from 

Joun Epwarp Liovp, M.A., _ 
read October 15th, 1895. Secretary and Registrar. 





ALERED REISENAUVER will give his 
FIRST PIANOFORTE RECITAL 
(under the direction of Mr. Ernest Cavour), 
At ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
On FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Octoner 25, at 3 p.m. 
Steinway Grand Pianoforte. 

Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., 38., and Is., of Basil Tree, St. James's Hall and 
304, Re gent Street ; Chappell & Co.; Lacon & Ollier; Keith, Prowse & 
Co. ; Robert Newman, Queen's Hz all; as of the Concert Direction, 
Ernest Cavour, 136, Adelaide Road, N.V 


GT_ EDWARD'S SCHOOL, near 


OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen's Sons in Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on 
definite Church principles. Fees: £66 per annum (Sous of C lerey- 
men, £00) Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and Modern sides. 
—Rev.T. F. Honsox, M. A.. Warden 


JIOYAL PHOT( \GRAPHIC SOCIETY. -— 


FORTISTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 1895. at the GALLERY, 
5a, PALL MALL EAST. NOW OPEN. 19 a.m. to? 5 p.m., One Shilling. 
Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday Evenings, from7 to wo p-m., when 
Lantern Slides will be shown, Sixpenc nee. 








Just published, price 3s. ; free by post, 3s, 44d. 


[HE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 
FOR THE SESSION 1895-6. 
Macuittan & Co., London, J. E. + Conmnem, Manchester. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BANK, 
B Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWOG-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayaole on demand 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT —S on the minimcem 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £10¢ 

STOCKS, SHARES, aud ANNUITIES conaunal and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives smallsums n 
deposit and allows Inturest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
ee ee 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


EPPS'S 
COCOAINE 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT 
(Tea-like). 


The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful hydraulic 
pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a 
finely-flavoured powder—**Cocoaine,” a product which, 
when repared with boiling water, has the consistence of 
tea, of which it is now, with many, beneticially taking the 
place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the 


system. 
Sold in packets and tins, labelled : 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


There are mines and mines; 
There are soaps and soaps. 
All mines are not gold mines; 
All soaps are not VINOLIA. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 





MUDIE’s| 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 
=. 


B= EXPORTERS, 


Be= BINDERS, 
AND 
| F eee 


a, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS 


: LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD, 


= SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 
pe 


30 TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
6) 4], BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W., and 
~w 


4 8, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 
LONDON ; 
And 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museam, the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. 


Prices andé Specimens on application. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Holman Hunt, Edwin 
Dougias, Herbert Schmalz, Haigh Wood, F. Brangwyn ; 
of Portraits by Sir John Millais, R.A., Holl, R.A., Ouless, 
R.A., Pettie, R.A., Princep, R.A., &c., &c.; also examples 
of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs from Art 
Objects and from Nature can be seen at the Autotype 


Gallery. 
THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works 
by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle. 


The Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 
184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, Onr SHILLING, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


i [ ESSRS oe & DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
R HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 

the well-known Artist in PHCOTOGRAVU RE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 

Book Illustrations. 

Messrs DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archeologists, and those engaged, in theinvestigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Desigus, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c.,&¢.,ata moderateccst. 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Uflices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 
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JARROLD & SONS’ LIST. 


New 3s. 6d. Novels. Now Ready. 


BY HELEN MATHERS. 
THE LOVELY MALINCOURT. , 
ixt housand. 


“A clean story....this charmingly told tale. The authoress is likely 
toadd, by her latest production, to the large circle of her literary 
friends and admirers.”—St. James's Gazette. 


BY CURTIS YORKE, 
Author of “Hush,” “ Dudley,” “ That Little Girl.” 


THE MEDLICOTTS. [Second Edition. 


“Thecharacters are so natural and life-like that the tale preserves 
a lively interest from its beginning to its close.”—The Guardian. 


BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
BY ORDER of the BROTHERHOOD. 
By LE VOLEUR. [Sixth Thousand. 
A Thrilling Story cf Russian Intrigue. 


“The absorbing interest of the story is not allowed to flag, and 
incident is piled upon incident in luxuriant profusion.”—Speaker. 


BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS. 
A GARRISON ROMANCE. [3rd Zudition. 


“Mrs. Leith Adams has written a charming story, and we are 


obliged to her for introducing us to such a charming company.” 
Manchester Guard ‘an. 


BY MRS. ALFRED PHILLIPS. 
A MAN PROPOSES. [Second Edition. 


“ Strongly conceived and thoughtfully, almost poetically, developed. 
The story is t»ld with a pathetic and narrative skill which un- 
flagging'y sustains its interest to the close.”—Scotsman. 


BY FERGUS HUME. 
THE LONE INN. [Second Edition. 


“Even sach a master of mysteries as the author may be congratu- 
lated on the ingenuity of that which in * The Lone Inn’ keeps the 
reader from first to last in a maze of expectancy and doubt. The whole 
tale is exceptionally weird and effective.”"—Morning Post. 


BY SCOTT GRAHAM. 
The GOLDEN MILESTONE. [3rd Zéition. 


“ A novel, the interest of which deepens as it goes, written wittily 
and brightly, with an absence of padding and hyperbole.” 
5 oe eel ¢ Daily Telegraph. 
London: JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick 
Lane, E.C. ; and all Booksellers. 











TH E EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 374.—Contents. 
L—A HISTORY of SPAIN by ULICK BURKE. 
IL—THE HOUSE of ANNANDALE. 
IIL—CRIMEAN LETTERS. 
IV.—SHELLS and MOLLUSCS. 
V.—MEMOIRS of BARRAS. 
VIL—ARGON and HELIUM. 
VIL.—LIFE of SIR FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 
VIIL—MEDLEVAL CYPRUS. 
IX—RECENT MUSICAL CRITICISM. 
X.—THE FRENCH in MADAGASCAR. 
XL—POLITICS, PARTIES, and IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 
London: Lonemans, Green & Co. 








THE 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW, 


Edited by 8. R. GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D., and 
REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
American Editor, Justis Wrxsor, LL.D., Librarian of Harvard 
College, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
No. 40, OCTOBER, 1895. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 

1. Articles. 

THE OFFICE of CONSTABLE. By I. B. Simrsoy. 

ERASMUS in ITALY. By the Rev. Eowarp H. R. Tata. 

AN jRisH ABSENTEE and his TENANTS, 1768-I792. By J. G. 
ALcrr. 

THE WAR of the SONDERBUND. By W. B. Durrrexo. 

2. Notes and Documents.—The Paschal Canon of “ Anatolius of 
Laodicea,” by C. H. Turner.—English Septamngpien’ Notes: I., 
Some Place Names in Bede; If, Bannavem 
Haverrietp.—A Worcester Cathedral Book of 
Collections, made _c. 1000 a.p.. by Miss Mary Batesoy.—The 
Hundred and the Geld, by J. H. Rounp.—The Archers at Crecy, 
by the Rev. Hererorp B, Grorce.—A Sixteenth-Century School, 
by P. 8. Attex.—An Ecclesiastical Experiment in Cambridge- 
shire. 1656-1658, by the Rev. H. W. P. Stevens.—The Duke of 

} Marlborough’s Letters at the Hague, by W. Buss. 

3. Reviews of Books.—4. Periodical Notices.—5. List of Recent Historical 
Publications.—6. Index to the Tenth Volume. 

Loxemans, Green & Co., London and New York. 






IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


n 
NE WSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
a &c.—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
= Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
illwg specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for priuting 
. ittated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
, ro and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 
dvi ; ; she — 
jum assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
‘ud Publishing Departments conducted. 


Telephone 65121. Telegraph “Africanism, London.” 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
LIst. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Bookeellers. 


THE LAND OF THE 
NILE SPRINGS. 


By Ool. Sir HENRY COLVILLE, 


K.C.M.G., C.B., recently British Commissioner in Uganda. 
With numerous Illustrations and 2 Maps. 
Demy 8v0, 165. 


* Altogether this is one of the most pleasant and readable 
of the many books on African administraticn that have 
recently appeared. It is full of dramatic interest, and the 
narrative never lacks picturesueness, Indeed, it is no 
exaggeration to say that there is not on uninteresting page 
from the beginning to the end of the book, the value of 
which is enhanced by two excellent maps aud a number of 
beautiful illustrations.” —Leeds Mercury. 


MEMORIES OF 
MASHONALAND. 


By the Rt. Rev. Bishop KNIGHT-BRUCE, 


Formerly Bishop of Mashonaland. 


With Photogravure Frontispicce. 


Cloth, 8vo, 103. 6d. 
[Ready October 23 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


By WALTER RALEIGH, Professor of English Litera- 
ture at Liverpool University College, Author of *‘ The 
English Novel,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BENJAMIN JOWETT, Master 


of Balliol: a Personal Memoir. By the Hon. LIONEL 
TOLLEMACHE, Author of “‘ Safe Studies,” &c, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WAGNER'S HEROES: Tann- 
hiiuser, Parsifal, Hans Sachs, Lohengrin. By 
CONSTANCE MAUD. [Illustrated by H. Granville 
Fell. Crown §vo, cloth, 5s, 


THE ROMANCE of PRINCE 


EUGENE, An Idyll under Napoleon the First. By 
ALBERT PULITZER, With numerous Photogravure 
Illustrations, 2 vols,, demy 8vo, 21s, [Ready Oct, 23, 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS BLAKE 
OF MONKSHALTON,” 


ON the THRESHOLD. By 


ISABELLA O. FORD, Author of ‘* Miss Blake of Monk- 
shalton.”’ 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


LIFE’'S PRESCRIPTION, in 
Seven Doses. By D. MACLAREN MORRISON, 
Crown &vo, parchment, Is, 6d. 


FIFTY DINNERS. By Col. A. 


KENNEY-HERBERT, Author of ‘*Common-Sense 
Cookery.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


By CHARLES OMAN, Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
aud Lecturer at New College, Oxford, Author of 
** Warwick the Kingmaker,” ‘“‘A History of Ancient 
Greece.” ‘‘A History of Europe, a.p. 476-928,” &c. 
Fully furnished with Maps, Plans of the Principal 
Battlefields, and Genealogical Tables. 760 pages, crown 
8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

“ Mr. Oman has the knowledge of a scholar and the art 

of a teacher, and we do not wonder that he has given us 

what we believe will be the standard school-book on this 

subject for many years to come.”’—Saturday Review. 

“This is the nearest approach to the ideal school history 

of England which has yet been written.” — Guardian, 





LONDON : 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bevrory Sruezr ; 
New York : 70, Firru AVENvE. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Part I., royal 8vo, 1s. net. 


A HISTORY of MANKIND. By 
Professor FRIEDRICH RATZEL. Translated from 
the Second German Edition by A. J. BUTLER, M.A., 
with Preface by E. B. TYLOR, D.C.L. With 30 Coloured 
Plates, Maps, and numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Royal 8vo. In Thirty Monthly Parts, ls. net; and in 
Three Volumes 12s. net each. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE CROOKED STICK; or, Pollie’s 
Probation. A New Novel by RALPH BOLDREWOOD, 
—, of “Robbery Under Arms,” ‘The Miner’s 

ight,”’ ac. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


THE CARVED LIONS. By Mrs. 


MOLESWORTH. Illustrated by L, LESLIE BROOKE. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME.—Crown 8vo. 


MARION DARCHE: a Story without 
Comment. By F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of 
** Mr, Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius,” “A Roman Singer,” &c. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. 
POCKET EDITION.—Post 8vo, 1s, 6d. each vol. 
Vols. V. and VI, 


TWO YEARS AGO. In Two Volumes. 


BOOKMAN,—“ An ideal edition. It has all the qualities 
which a popular issue should, but rarely does, possess, It 
is small and light; the type is clear, the binding tasteful, 
and, let us mention it gratefully, the pages are cut.” 


16mo, 6s. 


OXFORD and HER COLLEGES: a 
View from the Radcliffe Library. By GOLDWIN 
SMITH, D.C.L., Author-of “‘The United States: an 
Outline of Political History,” &c. With Illustrations 
reproduced from Photographs. 


Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 6d, 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By F. Marion 


CRAWFORD. Illustrated by EDWARD L, WEEKS. 


32mo, 3s, 


THE FLOWER of ENGLAND'S FACE. 


Sketches of English Travel by JULIA C. R. DORR, 
Author of “ Friar Anselmo,” “‘ Afternoon Songs,” &c. 








Extra crown 8vo, 9s. 


MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES. A 
Series of Essays by WALTER PATER, late Fellow 
of Brasenose College. Prepared for the Press by 
CHARLES L, SHADWELL, Fellow of Oriel College. 


Extra crown 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


BIRDCRAFT: a Field Book of Two 
Hundred Song, Game, and Water Birds. By MABEL 
OSGOOD WRIGHT, Author of “The Friendship of 
Nature.”’ With Full-page Plates, containing 128 Birds 
in their Natural Colours, and other Illustrations. 


8vo, 10a, 6d. net. 


FISHES, LIVING and FOSSIL: an 
Outline of their Forms and Probable Relationships. By 
BASHFORD DEAN, Ph.D., Instructor in Biology, 
Jolumbia College, New York City. 





8vo, 10s. net. 


SCIENCE and ART DRAWING. Com- 


plete Geometrical Course. By J. HUMPHREY 
SPANTON, Gold Medallist Royal Academy of Arts, 
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LITERATURE. 
The Life and Times of Ralph Alien. By 
R. E. M. Peach. (David Nutt.) — 


Hentz is a tribute, long delayed, to e worthy 
whose merits certainly deserved regognition 
earlier and amplier than has been accorded 
them. The Biographia Britannica does not 
include him in the supplemenfary volume 
issued two years after his death, nor is his 
name found in Chalmers. There is a notice 
of him in the new Natioaal Dictionary, 
partly founded on Mr. Pyach’s previous 
opuscula on Bath. f 

The present work is doubtless exhaustive, 
but the available material seems rather 
scanty ; and, on closing the book, the reader 
may feel that he has gained little more than 
the capital résumé in the preface had already 
afforded him. Mr. Peach has “ pondered 
for some years over” the biography, but 
the ‘‘ general reader ”’—‘‘ that beast,” as he 
has been called—may not assent to the 
author’s conclusion that the Life of Allen 
“ would be imperfect unless preceded by a 
short historical sketch of the ancient manor 
of Lyncombe.” By way of beginning 
before the beginning, we are taken back to 
the Roman period (with an excursus on 
Wansdyke and the Fosse). Because King 
Osric made a grant for a nunnery at Wid- 
combe, we have a full report of Dean 
Spence’s discovery of his remains in 
Gloucester Cathedral. We are presented 
with a long extract from Freeman on the 
character of the Conqueror, an account of 
Domesday and the successive ownership of 
crown rights in Bath by Queen Edith, 
William Rufus, and John de Villula— 
matters more important in themselves than 
relevant to the story of Ralph Allen. Then 
we are handed down the centuries to the 
Reformation period, though the particularact 
of “quiet rascality and sacrilegious plunder” 
to which our attention is directed cannot 
surely be a Protestant iniquity if perpetrated 
in 1557, But the chronology of the story 
is rather vague, and the date may be a slip. 

It would be interesting to know more 
about the beginnings of Allen’s career, from 
the time of his employment under his 
grandmother, postmistress of St. Columb, 
till his transfer to Bath and his manage- 
ment of postal business “in the old Church 
nave.” He steps forward into fuller light 
after his contract of Midsummer, 





have furnished the funds necessary to start 
the’ undertaking. He had married Wade’s 
natural daughter, and, after her death, 
having been elected a member of the snug 
sorporation—a quiet family concern, of 
‘sound Hanoverian principles—was able to 
help the Marshal to his election as M.P. in 
1722. The new member, by profuse 
hospitality, secured his hold on his con- 
stituents, and was again elected in 1727, 
1734, and 1741. On the last occasion 
Philip Bennet, Allen’s brother-in-law, was 
his colleague. 

Allen had to reform his office—a “ nest of 
rogues ’’—to contend with the difficulties 
occasioned by the premises, ‘‘in a narrow, 
dirty, loathsome street,” and to baffle the 
manoeuvres of the ‘‘ outsiders,” or hangers- 
on, to whom it had been usual to hand 
over for delivery a large proportion of the 
letters brought by each mail. His success 
implies great powers of management. 
With his “‘ rogues” he dealt kindly. Moral 
suasion was his first expedient. If that 
failed, he handled them in sterner and 
trenchant fashion. Gradually his system, 
“‘with an effective code of regulations and 
checks,” extended itself, and ‘‘in all post- 
office matters affecting the provinces the 
initiative came from Bath.” Like other 
administrative reformers, ‘‘he had many a 
hard fight with the Government of the 
day.” 

In 1730, two or three years after his 
second marriage with Elizabeth Holder, 
sister of Charles, the nominal owner of 
Hampton Manor, Allen paid off a heavy 
mortgage on that estate, which was conveyed 
to him in 1732. The wheels of his mind 
went with those of his fortune. His career 
was not unmarked by those who could 
confer immortality of fame in a couplet or a 
preface. In 1735 Popesang: 


** Let low-born Allen with an awkward shame, 
Do good by stealth and blush to find it fame," 


and, three years afterwards, altered “ low- 
born” to “humble,” with an apology that 
made the fault the worse by the excuse. 
But in spite of this untoward beginning, 
and a downright quarrel later on—a 
woman’s squabble between Martha Blount 
and Mrs. Allen—the ‘little wasp” was 
propitiated by his placable friend, who even 
went to Twickenham to seal their recon- 
ciliation. But anger still rankled in the 
poet’s breast, and, in words smoother than 
butter, Pope flung back part of Allen’s bene- 
fits when the insult could neither be avoided 
nor punished. He left ‘‘ Ralph Allen, Esq., 
£150, being, to the best of my calculations, 
the amount I have received from him.” 
Even Allen’s meek spirit must have been 
ruffled. But remarking that ‘“‘a cypher 
more would have been nearer the truth,” 
he passed on the money to the Bath Hospital. 





Pope had left his library jointly to Allen 


/and Warburton, but the former renounced 
1720, by | his claim that the books might not be 


which, for a rent of £6000 a year, he was | divided. 


to receive all the revenue for the bye and 
cross-post letters—that is, for letters between 
any two towns on the Bath road (stopping 
short of London), and for letters crossing 
from the Bath to some other road. Allen’s 


connexion with Marshal Wade appears to | 


Warburton, invited by Allen to Prior 
Park on Pope's suggestion, appears in these 
pages in the unamiable character usually 
assigned to him. His friendship with Pope 
began with a little aversion. Pope had 
called him “the sneaking parson,” and 





Warburton had denounced the Essay on 
Man as “ rank atheism ”’; but when Croussaz 
attacked it for this very fault, Warburton, 
who was nothing if not paradoxical, 
defended it in a commentary. Pope was 
delighted, writing to Warburton: ‘It is, 
indeed, the same system as mine, but illus- 
trated with a ray of your own.”’ Warburton 
seems to have borne this in mind when 
giving the artist his instructions as to the 
frontispiece to his edition of his friend’s 
Works. As Mr. Peach remarks, ‘‘ War- 
burton’s bust is made larger and more 
prominent than Pope’s, and light is repre- 
sented as ascending from the first to the 
second.” 

That invitation to Prior Park secured the 
fortune of Warburton, who married Allen’s 
niece ten years later, and became (through 
Allen’s influence with Pitt) successively 
Dean of Bristol and Bishop of Gloucester. 
Mr. Peach has enumerated other visitors : 
Gainsborough, who there met Garrick, and 
painted his well-known portrait of the actor 
leaning against Shakspere’s pedestal ; the 
Fieldings, brother and sister (whom Allen 
assisted liberally) ; Richardson, Shenstone, 
Floare the painter, and Graves (author of 
the Spiritual Quixote). The Great Com- 
moner himself is on the list. The Princess 
Amelia and her brother, the Duke of York 
accepted the loan of Allen’s mansion and 
servants during their visit to Bath, the 
owner retiring for the time to Weymouth, 
where he had a house. 

Allen had been further enriched by the 
acquisition of the quarries at Hampton and 
Combe Downs; for modern Bath was rising, 
and Queen Square and the Parades were 
built of the native stone. For the con- 
venience of this part of his business he 
built two large tramways, and did‘not 
forget the welfare of his workmen, pro- 
viding them with cottages near their work. 
Tae London architects opposed the use of 
the new material, with but little regard for 
principle. The Governors of Greenwich 
Hospital were only cured of their prejudice 
against Bath stone by a blunder of their 
own architect, Colin Campbell. At one of 
their meetings he took up a specimen and 
pointed out its defects, which he alleged to 
be its peculiar characteristics. But it was 
the wrong stone, and the Governors in- 
stantly acted on the discovery. This was in 
1728, and it was not till nine years later 
that the site was prepared for Allen’s great 
demonstration of the suitability of Bath 
stone for large buildings. Mr, Peach has 
given a very full account of the erection of 
Prior Park, illustrated by old prints and 
modern drawings. 

Allen’s thoughts were not exclusively 
occupied by his public employments and 
by the building of his house. He contri- 
buted in materials and money to the new 
hospital—an institution designed to extend 
to the poor the benefit of the healing waters. 
His bounty extended to the repair of the 
Deanery and Palace of Gloucester, to the 
building of Newton Bridge, and to the 
facing of Bartholomew Hospital with Bath 
stone. He also, in 1745, raised, clothed, 
and drilled a company of Volunteers, at an 
expense to himself of £200. 

Of the two Whig sections, Allen followed 
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that led by Pitt in opposition to Walpole. 


The Bath corporation were staunch for Pitt, 
voting him the freedom of the city after his 
dismissal in April, 1757, and unanimously 
electing him as their member in July of that 
year. Allen’s influence inspired or seconded 
this loyalty, which continued through the 
opening months of the new reign, after Pitt 
had resigned, from inability to persuade the 
cabinet to declare war against Spain. His 
successor, Bute, was obliged to do so three 
months later; but, though strenuously 
opposed by Pitt, he made peace, after 
prosecuting the war mapeey for a year. 
The customary loyal addresses from cities 
and boroughs were duly sent up to St. 
James’s, and among them one from Bath, 
in which the peace was termed “ adequate.” 
Pitt took fire. He declined to join his 
colleague in the presentation of the address, 
and wrote to Allen with his usual insolent 
humility : 

“. . . I perceive I am but ill-qualified to 
form pretensions to the future favour of gentle- 
men, who are come to think so differently from 
me, on matters of the highest importance to the 
national welfare.” = 


Allen replies in a letter beginning ‘“ My 
dearest Sir,” that ‘‘ the unexceptionable (sic) 
word does not rest with” the corporation, 
but with himself. He is keeping back 
Pitt’s letter, and “declined to execute the 
commands therein,’ unless renewed. He 
has the highest veneration for Pitt’s whole 
conduct, but has ‘‘no apology to make for 
the expression in which I am so unfortunate 
as to differ from you.” Titt rejoins that 
few things could give him more real concern 
than to differ from one whose goodness of 
heart and private virtues he shall ever 
respect and love. He writes also to Mrs. 
Allen, assuring her that no incidents can 
make the least change in the honour and 
lovo he bears her husband. Ina final letter, 
Allen begs leave just to say that “ every 
honest man must act pursuant to the light 
which the Supreme Being has been pleased 
to dispense to him, and that, this being the 
rule that I am persuaded we both govern 
ourselves by, I shall take the liberty now 
only to add that” it is impossible to think 
more highly of Pitt’s career or character 
than hedoes. The mischief was irreparable. 
Pitt stood aloof; haughty, indignant, 
admiring (in both senses) the goodness of 
Allen’s heart. He expressed this feeling at 
large and with a certain emphasis, imply- 
ing that the admiration did not extend to 
Allen’s head. Allen, with the greatest 
anxiety and concern, fulfilled the most pain- 
ful commission of his ‘‘ dearest Sir,” and 
conveyed to the Bath aldermen the message 
of their member, who ‘sold his house in 
the Circus, and, although he visited the city 
again in 1766 for the use of the waters, does 
not seem to have renewed his intercourse 
with his former friends.” But he retained 
his seat until he took his peerage. 

Pitt’s more vehement London adherents 
had seized on the untoward incident of the 
address, and showed all the hatred of inde- 
pendence so characteristic of the demagogue 
and thick-and-thin partisan. Allen was 
held up to ridicule in two caricatures of poor 
malice and lumbering humour. In the first, 
a raven crying ‘Poor Rafe!” is perched 











upon Allen’s head, and Warburton is,claim- 
ing the authorship of the address—a\claim 
disputed by the devil, duly horned\ and 
hoofed. (Pitt had suspected Warburton, 
because Gloucester was the only chop in 
the kingdom from which a similar address 
was sent.) There is an unconscious tribute 
to Allen’s goodness in the fact that hit 


portrait is »ot a caricature, but reflects the: 


quiet serenity of the portrait prefixed to 
this Life, with even a sweeter expression. 
Perhaps it was this feature in the produc- 
tion which led Allen’s biographer in the 
National Dictionary to call the print ‘‘ good- 
humoured,” which, as a whole, it certainly 
is not. (Mr. Peach has puzzled himself by 
a misreading of St. John for Sir John in 
the print, as is evident from his note.) 

Three weeks after Allen had vindicated 
his right of private judgment, he confirmed 
(by a codicil of June 29, 1763) his previous 
legacy of £1000 to Pitt. But though his 
private regard for his political leader sur- 
vived this ‘‘incident,” one cannot help 
noting that his correspondent, Strahan, was 
allowed, without protest, to arraign Pitt’s 
public conduct (in the matter of Wilkes) in 
the plainest terms. Once he laments that 
“a man of his rare and useful talents 
should suffer himself, from mere want of 
honesty, to sink into such universal and 
deserved contempt.” Later, in February, 
1764, he returns to the subject ; 


“Mr. Pitt’s behaviour more particularly 
disgusted me. The observations he made, and 
the objections he raised during the examina- 
tions, were apparently frivolous and insincere, 
and most unworthy of the high character he 
once sustained with all honest men.” 


Allen had been hard hit. His weak 
health and growing infirmities led him in 
October of the same year to resign his civic 
gown. In the next spring he tried a 
journey to London, and got so far as 
Maidenhead Bridge, ‘‘at the west end of 
which he had built the room with the bow 
window, and the room over it.” Bat the 
journey, and all journeys, were over for 
Ralph Allen. He returned by short stages 
to Prior Park, and there died June 29, 
1764. 

He rests from his labours. They have 
vanished into the wide inheritance of the 
after-time, for which he worked by serving 
his own. But to us their interest has 
faded. We remember him by Pope’s 
couplet, and Fielding’s novel. 

R. C. Browne. 








The Tribal System in Wales. By Frederic 
Seebohm. (Longmans. ) 


ABERFFRAW, in its lonely outpost on the 
shores of Anglesey, with its sand-dunes, 
primitive streets, and almost pre-historic air, 
has long inspired a feeling for its part in 
the romantic past of Wales, as the decayed 
seat of Llewelyn the Last and the Welsh 
princes before him. To find it converted 
into a modern instance in economic history 
by so remarkable an historian as Mr. 
Seebohm is what one had little expected. 
And yet it is enough to read the first few 
pages of the present volume to see how 


? admirably it fits his purpose. 





In his now twelve-year-old book on The 
English Village Community, Mr. Seebohm 
used much corroborative evidence from 
Celtic sources, and devoted one chapter in 
particular to the Welsh tribal system, in 
which the germs of his later work may be 
found. But there is no hint there of the 
rich field in Anglesey and in Denbigh that 
he now exploits to:such effect. Possibly 
his services upon the Welsh Land Com. 


‘mission led him to the discovery of these 


remote Welsh manors, and the wealth of 
subject-matter which Aberffraw, Ros, and 
Rowaynok held ready to be unlocked; and 
if ‘s0, it is one good result at least to be 
creaited to that much-travelled and much- 
abused Board. 

Writing in the midst of Aberffraw itself, 
the present reviewer is naturally tempted 
to linger over the local evidence, which 
serves Mr. Seebohm with his basis; and 
to add ‘arious irrelevant details from 
local tradition. Llewelyn is said to have 
had a castle, or considerable tower, as well 
as his palac., the two being connected 
by the subterranean passage commonly 
supplied by pypular credit in such cases, 
But the only positive signs, beside the 
church, the ancient allotment gardens, and 
the village itself, are the Gardd Llys, the 
palace gardens, and a depression in the 
field hard by, where it is said the palace 
stood. As to the startlingly complete 
obliteration of the rest, one can only point 
to the surrounding farm-buildings, and to 
the fragments of finer masonry in old walls 
and the primitive cottages of the place, 
which seem to have absorbed all that was 
once the pride of medieval Wales; and so 
considering, still feel surprised. The day 
will soon come, I hope, when some other 
historian will treat of Aberffraw on the side 
which does not come within Mr. Seebohm’s 
scope. 

Mr. Seebohm is indeed very careful to 
confine himself strictly to the scientific 
limits of his subject: even more so, I think, 
than in his volume on the English village 
community. He does not allow himself, 
as he did there, the slight luxury of the 
comparative method; and sticks to his text 
with a logical severity which may some- 
times try the patience of the unilluminated, 
but which adds considerably to the unity 
and the exact value of his present con- 
tribution to economic history. 

In the face of a hundred difficulties, 
some of which, it is obvious, were in- 
creased for him by his being debarred 
from purely Welsh sources (for Mr. 
Seebohm tells us he has no Welsh)— 
difficulties of which those who have not 
wrestled with the dark angels of the Record 
Office can have small conception—he has 
amassed an amount of material from the 
cryptic Latin-Welsh of the old Norman 
scribes, and their “‘ Extents” of Anglesey 
and Denbigh, and thrown it into such a form 
that his volume sets the inquiry into the 
origins of Welsh tribal society on a com- 
pletely new basis, and a very convincing 
and stable one. 

He takes first, in his account of Aberffraw, 
the economic conditioning of the manor, 
with its five carucates of land, three 
mills, two meadows, and sea-fishery, its 
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lord of the manor’s demesne, and its free 
“ weles”’ and unfree outlying hamlets ; and 
gathers up with striking particularity the 
evidence of the customary tribal liabilities 
of the tenants under such a prince as 
Llewelyn the Last, and at later periods. 
Beginning thus simply, he builds up for us 
the whole comparatively complex structure 
of the early land system in Anglesey. He 
shows how lasting were its effects: as in 
the distinction betwixt the free and the 
villein hamlets, which lingers on in the 
annual returns to the ‘‘ Woods and Forests” 
up to the present time. 

This may serve to suggest the extra- 
ordinary tenacity of the Welsh tribal 
system, whose integral structure con- 
tinued to hold gcod from the first coming 
of Cunedda to the conquest of Edward I., 
and then again, in spite of plague, 
pestilence, and famine, and the slow assay 
of time, until the final institution of the 
English law under Henry VIII. A 
facile allusion to Howel the Good has too 
often, it may be admitted, been the explana- 
tion given by the historians, and by our 
native writers particularly, of theidiosyncrasy 
of Welsh law. But the tribal system, as 
Mr. Seebohm points out in his conclusion, 
was not a mere monographic creation 
by a supreme master and maker of laws: it 
grew up with the gradual growth of the 
Cymric tribe itself, whose first beginnings 
carry one into Strathclyde as well as into 
Powys, or the lands still further south. 

The contradictions of the Celtic tempera- 

ment are stilla puzzle to the Saxon critic, 
who finds it difficult to credit how much 
of adhesiveness and conservatism may 
exist in an apparently volatile and plastic 
racial character. The feeling for the tribe, 
and the tribal head ; the suspicion of the 
stranger in the land; the complex inter- 
action of sentiment and law; the semi- 
superstitious regard for the hereditary ties, 
and the liabilities of kindred even to the 
seventh and ninth degrees—all these things 
are worked by Mr. Seebohm iato his argu- 
ment; and in proving his case for the 
essential and native stability of the tribe, 
they go to prove much more. And this is 
why his book is so endlessly suggestive for 
those who have at heart the future as well 
as the past of the Celtic and allied peoples 
in these islands. As he says, in concluding 
his striking chapter on ‘‘Chieftainship in 
the Tribe”: 
“ The almost unique advantage possessed by the 
Cymric tribal system in its survival into the 
period of codes and extents, makes it a point of 
vantage for further search both backwards and 
forwards. Any urderstanding of the modern 
economic evolution of society in Wales must 
start from it. And it may be a stepping-stone 
also to a knowledge of the earlier past, not 
only as regards the tribal system in Wales, but 
also as regards other tribal systems, of which 
so little is known, but which have, neverthe- 
less, made large contributions to the economic 
structure of modern European society.” 

In keeping severely to the logical scheme 
of such an argument, Mr. Seebohm has 
sometimes, it may possibly be complained, 
shorn his evidence too close for comfort in 
the reading—for those who care more for 
the humanities than for economics pure 
and simple. Not that his book is without 








its share of warmer culouring either; for 
Mr. Seebohm can be even poetical on occa- 
sion, as when he discourses on ‘“ the 
Hearth,” as the symbol of family ownership 
and inheritance. What could be more 
admirably put than his account of the sig- 
nificance of the covering and uncovering of 
the hearth at night and at morning; or his 
reference to the Dadenhudd, by which an 
ejected son recovered his patrimony in re- 
turning and uncovering, after many years 
possibly, the fire-back-stone of the parental 
hearth ? 

The chapter on the relation between the 
Welsh Princes and the Church, and on 
the ecclesiastical establishments under the 
tribal order, is a very valuable contribu- 
tion to the intricate and difficult history of 
the Church in Wales; and has again its 
bearing on some modern debateable ques- 
tions. Until we have the completing volume 
on the methods of tribal society, which Mr. 
Seebohm promises, it is, perhaps, well 
to reserve any definite criticism on these 
and other points where he is at issue with 
certain other contemporary writers. Mean- 
while, enough has been said to show how 
extremely valuable his work is, so far as 
it goes; and how much Celtic, as well as 
English, readers may get from its concen- 
trated pages. 

Ernest Ruys, 








Pages from the Day-book of Bethia Hardacre. 
By Ella Faller Maitland. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 


Tunis is a book that should be read, as I 
have been reading it, in an old-fashioned 
garden, full of old-fashioned flowers, and 
with umbrageous trees to make eye and 
ear music suggestive of the past. For 
Bethia Hardacre is a belated damsel, born 
indeed into the latter half of this nineteenth 
century of ours, talking on due occasion of 
the art of the Paris Salon and other 
‘‘ modernities ” : nay, so far imbued with the 
modern analytical spirit as to ‘ doubt” 
whether ‘“ Eve, after eating of the fruit of 
the Tree of Knowledge, would have annulled 
the deed had it been in her power to do so,” 
and whether, in view of the ‘fascination 
in the notion of a power that waits not upon 
the matter-of-fact rules of life,”’ the witches, 
who ‘‘ were burnt, poor things,’ may not 
have “ considered the game almost worth the 
candle.” But though so far of to-day, she 
belongs essentially, in the inmost heart of 
her, to a day long since fled. She is a 
survival—a survival from the first half of 
the seventeenth century. Her more real 
contemporaries are the compilers of the 
quaint old Herbals that she loves so much : 
are such poets as Donne and George 
Herbert and Herrick. Her favourite lore 





is an old-world knowledge of simples and | 
their properties. Her Muse, for she has a 
Muse, trips to the measures that prevailed 
when James I. and Charles I. were king, 
pipes the same melodies, echoes the same | 
burdens. Thus she is of the past more. 


| Though her Day-book is a day-book 


only, containing jotted thoughts, memo- 
randa, fragmentary disquisitions, and not 
purporting at all to rank as an autobio- 
graphy, yet it furnishes sufficient material 
to enable us, with the help of a little 
fancy, to form some kind of mental 
picture of the imaginary writer. Not a 
child, then I repeat : not evena girl : soarcely 
perhaps what one would call, except by 
courtesy, a young woman. 


“‘Tt amuses me,” she says, ‘‘to imagine the 
dissertations of my kinswomen and friends on 
the question of my unmarried condition. I 
can imagine, as vividly as though I were 
listening to them, the comments that my living 
at home provokes. ‘ Bethia, I fear, now will 
never marry. She is not so young, of course, 
as she was, and she has really quite lost her 
looks.” 

Nor is she in robust health. This is 
indicated faintly, but with sufficient clear- 
ness, not by direct references to her ailments, 
still less by complaints and querulousness, 
but indirectly, casually as it were, by allu- 
sions to nights without sleep, and days spent 
on the sofa. Then, too, for some shadowy, 
unexplained reason, her love affairs have 
not run smoothly—or, to speak more exactly, 
her one love affair, she being of those who 
love once, and love for ever. 

So, with much of grayness in the warp and 
woof of her life, she sits among her flowers, 
conning her old Herbals, her old poets, 
shrewdly watching the people by whom she 
is surrounded—her brother Anthony ; her 
uncle, the “ professor of all philosophies ” ; 
her female friends, the silly Clara St. 
Quentin, the common-minded Mrs. Goodall 
—marking their ‘‘ humours,” filling her Day- 
book with jottings from her favourite books, 
with notes on flowers, and notes on life, and 
with love-lore. 

Of the last, take ‘his sample : 


‘* By strange tricks and devices is it that Love 
leads on the demure end fastidious. Apprecia- 
tion of moral or mental worth lends to Love a 
cloak often enough, and Love fur a while goes 
in the disguise. Then, lo and behold, a day 
breaks when esteem for any one quality or 
attribute shows itself but as the out-door gar- 
ment, or the false colour in which the god 
flaunts himself for bewildering ends; and per- 
fectly evident to the victim of the ruse it 
becomes that not this or that praiseworthy 
characteristic is it that subjugates or fascinates, 
but the entirety of the beloved one’s being. 
Sacharissa is suddenly aware that, let Sir Plume 
do what he may . . . the power toalienate her 
does not remain; only the power to pain and 
humiliate. Sacharissa, the proudest of the 
proud, makes discovery of the truth at last ; 
and asks herself, affrighted and amazed, if it 
be she herself to whom has come this bewitch- 
ment. Let the new-fangled women say what- 
ever wild imaginings prompt; but without 
wrecking the whole structure it is impossible to 
take away the corner- stone of feminine nature.” 


Not a “new woman” evidently is Bethia 
Hardacre ; and, indeed, how should she be, 
seeing that in her heart of hearts, as I have 
said, she is the contemporary of Fletcher, 
whose most tuneful song, ‘‘ Hear ye ladies 


than the present: ‘‘a curious dear child,” | that despise,” she quotes as being germane 
her lover calls her in the first words that | to this very matter—not a new woman ; but 


speak of his love. 


certainly a very womanly woman. One 


A “child,” I take it, she scarcely is| almost wishes that she were real, had a 
in any sense implying extreme youth. | local habitation as well as a name, and had 
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actually written this Day-book, with its 
pretty quaintnesses and touches of pathos, 


and faint shadow of a story. 
Frank T. Marzits, 








‘“Enorisnh Men or Acrion.”—Nelson. By 


John Knox Laughton. (Macmillans.) 


Pror. Laughton’s book should be welcomed 
by the specialist and the general reader alike. 
Too long has the great name of Nelson been 
the prey of unbridled calumny on the one 
hand, and of untempered eulogy on the 
other. When one comes to think of it, 
the wonder increases that the memory 
of our foremost naval hero should have 
been left so largely to the tender mercies 
of partisans and dry-as-dusts. It is hardly 
too much to say of the present volume 
that it simply holds the field, as the 
one impartial and authoritative record of 
Nelson’s career which has hitherto been 
produced. A little hard in style here and 
there, a trifle business-like, perhaps, in its 
marshalling of facts, it yet impresses one by 
its candour, its discrimination, its thorough 
mastery of details and grasp of principles, 
as the work of an expert. It is evident on 
almost every page that the writer has not 
only had access to the best authorities, 
public and private, but has sifted and 
winnowed them for himself. Perhaps, 
apart from its general merits, the out- 
standing characteristic of the book is 
its demolition of the many miscon- 
ceptions which have gathered about the 
name of Nelson in the popular imagination, 
and have been fostered by the popular 
biographers, from Southey downwards. 
Good work had already been accomplished 
in this direction by Prof. Laughton himself, 
by Mr. J. Cordy Jeaffreson, and others ; 
but nowhere else can we find, in a single 
compact volume, so carefully reasoned and 
complete a body of critical writing as in the 
present production. 

Nelson’s earlier years are lightly passed 
over. ‘‘As to the many anecdotes of his 
childhood,’’ we are told, ‘‘ they have either 
been made to order, or are exaggerations 
of old family jokes.” To readers who retain 
their belief in the legends as to Nelson’s 
precocity of talent, it may seem surprising 
to be reminded that at thirty-four he was 
practically an unknown man. At that age 
“the commissioning of the gamemnon,” 
rays Prof. Laughton, ‘‘may almost be 
spoken of as the beginning of his war- 
service.” It was four years later when his 
conduct at the battle of St. Vincent installed 
him in the popular mird as “ the ideal of a 
naval hero,” this largely resulting from his 
brilliant capture of the San Nicolas and 
the San Josef. This is only one of many 
opportunities afforded to the writer to show 
his fine qualities as a critic. 

** Even now, misled by exaggerated descriptions 
and imaginative pictures, it is very commonly 
supposed that he captured the two Spaniards 
in a desperate hand-to-hand conflict amid the 
clash of cutlasses and dint of tomabawks: 
people do not stop now, any more than they 
did then, to reflect that what Nelson did was, 
with great resolution and vigour, but without 
any serious fighting, to take forcible possession 
of two beaten ships, which but for his prompt 
action would very probably have got away, 





as the Santisima Trinidad and other beaten 
ships actually did. . . . But a higher and finer 
display of the same quickness of perception, the 
same prompt resolution, with the utter fear- 
lessness of responsibility, was given in the 
wearing out of the line without orders, and 
throwing himself, all unsupported, in the way 
of the Santisima Trinidad and the whole of 
the Spanish fleet.” 


While doing full justice to Nelson’s courage, 
the author combats the widespread notion 
that this was the chief characteristic of his 
genius: that “he won victories by the 
directness and impetuosity of his attack ; 
that his one idea of tactics was ‘ go at ’em’; 
and that fortune favoured the brave.” 


‘‘The more closely Nelson’s actions and letters 
are studied, the more clearly will it be seen that 
the point on which his thoughts continually 
dwelt was not the mere ‘ going at ’em,’ but the 
most advantageous way to ‘go at ’em’; and 
that, in every instance, the dash and impetuosity 
which caught the popular fancy were guided by 
genius, and controlled by prudence and fore- 
sight.” 

The victory of the Nile was of no less 
importance to Nelson the man than to 
Nelson the naval hero; for it brought him 
into those intimate relations with Lady 
Hamilton which have formed the theme of 
so much controversy, and which, even yet, 
constitute one of the puzzles of history. 
This thorny subject is treated by Prof. 
Laughton with characteristic candour and 
impartiality. He does not profess to throw 
rauch new light on the ‘true inwardness ” 
of this famous /iaison. Was Lady Hamilton 
at best a mere flashy demirep? And was 
Nelson at worst a poor infatuated sim- 
pleton? These are questions which the 
reader is still left to answer mainly as 
seemeth him good. That Lady Hamilton was 
a designing and ambitious voluptuary is 
clear; while, to the author, it seems not 
less clear that Nelson, throughout his entire 
connexion with her, was unaware of her 
real character and antecedents. His blind- 
ness in this respect may possibly have been 
as wilful as tbat which he evinced in the 
signal episode at Copenhagen ; but that it 
existed seems certain. It was not, asis well 
known, the only delusion he cherished con- 
cerning his enchantress ; for his conception 
of the magnitude of her services to the 
English Government at the Court of Naples 
was no less than her own. And yet on these 
we have Prof. Laughton’s plain and em- 
phatic pronouncement, that ‘‘of her many 
statements as to public affairs there is not 
one that is not absolutely and entirely 
untrue.” 

Apart from Nelson’s private disregard of 
the most binding of moral obligations, Prof. 
Laughton shows that much misconception 
has existed with regard to the alleged 
influence of Lady Hamilton on his public 
conduct. He asserts that ‘Nelson, in 
becoming the slave of a beautiful and 
voluptuous woman, did not cease to be a 
great commander.” Thus, he stayed at 
Naples because his duty, and not, as 
is frequently asserted, his passions, de- 
tained him there. The author makes 
this quite clear. He makes it seem 


no less clear that, when Nelson flatly 
declined to leave Naples and proceed to 
Minorca, as ordered by Keith, his Com- 





mander-iu-Chief, that most flagrant of his 
many acts of official disobedience was not 
directly due to the influence of Lady 
Hamilton, though this may have ranked as 
a secondary cause. Prof. — points 
out that, as events proved, Nelson, though 
acting in each case against orders, ‘‘ decided 
rightly at Naples, as he did at St. Vincent, 
at Antigua, at St. Kitts.” With regard to 
another famous act of insubordination, 
already incidentally referred to, when, at 
Copenhager, Nelson, putting the glass to 
his blind eye, refused to comply with 
Parker’s signal to cease action, the author 
writes : 

‘«The story, told on the unimpeachable evidence 
of Colonel Stewart, who was by Nelson’s side 
at the time, and to whom part of the conver- 
sation was addressed, has often been repeated 
as though marking ina most characteristic way 
the man’s reckless and determined bravery. It 
is, however, very well established that Parker 
sent bis flag-captain, Otway, with a verbal 
message that the signal was to be understood 
as permissive, and was made in that way so 
that the whole responsibility might rest with 
Parker, if Nelson judged it advisable to 
discontinue the action. If he thought it 
advisable to continue it, he was at liberty 
to do so. He judged it right to con- 
tinue; and the little pantomime was only a 
joke, which Foley probably understood as well 
ashe did. Stewart apparently had no know- 
ledge of the message Otway had brought.” 


Nelson’s later exploits, and the events 
which culminated in the battle of Trafalgar, 
are vividly narrated. But it must be said 
that, apart from these, his baneful connexion 
with Lady Hamilton, and its consequerces, 
make his history during these years some- 
what sad reading. Though Prof. Laughton 
attempts no formal character-painting, his 
pen reveals, in a quietly skilful way, the 
traits which help to illustrate for us an 
almost unique personality. Nelson’s abso- 
lute bravery, magnificent perseverance, and 
wonderful originality as a naval tactician ; 
his vanity, egotism, and simplicity of mind 
—all find their proper place in this truly 
excellent biography. 

Hiram TATTERSALL. 





The Greek Epic. By George C. W. Warr. 
(S.P.0.K.) 


Ir is to bo hoped that Prof. Warr’s confi- 
dence in the ‘English reader” is not 
misplaced ; but we own to misgivings as 
to the likelihood of that indolent person 
applying himself with a proper zeal to the 
study of this compact handbook to Greek 
epic poetry. Surely anyone who would 
take the pains to acquire such a stock of 
information about the matter of the Homeric 
poems, as this book provides, would not be 
satisfied without an acquaintance with their 
form. Are there really people who “‘ study 
in earnest” the Odyssey of Mr. W. Morris 
or of Messrs. Butcher and Lang? It must 
be sad for them to read all these notes on 
primitive art and civilisation, on the myth- 
ology and history of the Greeks of the 
heroic age, and to feel that they can never 
hear the music of Homer, or yield to his 
peculiar charm. For the true end of these 
studies is not mere learning. They are 
valuable so far as they enable us to 
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look on the world as the poet looked 
on it, to catch his slightest hint or allusion, 
to feel, through sympathy with him, the 
unexpressed associations of a word or a 
rhythm. They are valuable, in a word, 
as instruments of culture. But as means 
to this end they must fall greatly short of a 
knowledge of the poet’s language. That, 
and not “looking into Chapman’s Homer,” 
is the only pass into “the realms of gold,” 
the only key to the inmost treasury of the 
t. 

For this reason we cannot think, from the 
standpoint of the “ English reader,” that 
Prof. Warr’s book is satisfactory. It con- 
tains a summary of the very latest products 
of research, archaeological, mythological, 
and ethnographical, so far as they illustrate 
the works of the epic posts. Whatever 
information the English reader is likely to 
require, and probably a great deal more, 
about the Phoenicians, the Pelasgians, and 
the Carians, the trade of the Aegean, the 
discoveries at Mycenae, Tiryns, and His- 
sarlik, ‘the Achaian foretime,” the 
probable date of the Homeric poems, the 
obscure mythology of Hesiod—all this he 
will find in the introductory chapters or in 
the foot-notes, and we know no other work 
in which it is so conveniently collected. 

But he will not find Homer. (Perhaps 
we ought to apologise for the use of this 
obsolete expression, but we find that it does 
occur in a foot-note of Zhe Greek Epic.) 
There is a concise analysis of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, relieved by occasional outbursts of 
blank verse, when Prof. Warr has a moment 
of inspiration. The usual style of the sub- 
stitute for poetry is of this quality : 

“Tl, xx. 381-503 (i.) Now Achilleus slew 

Iphition, son of Otrynteus [whose home was in 
Hyde by the Gygaian mere, 383-94 (v.)], and 
the young Polydoros, son of Priamos, an 
many another; but Apollo rescued Hektor 
from his spear.” 
That represents 123 lines of the original. 
The Roman numerals in brackets assign 
the respective portions of the text to the 
successive layers of accretion to an original 
nucleus, which are supposed to constitute 
the Iliad as we have it. They interrupt the 
narrative in an irritating manner, and we 
should have thought it sufficient to give a 
brief tabular statement of the construction 
of the poem on this hypothesis, to which the 
reader could refer ; while the translation, 
which he is supposed to be earnestly study- 
ing, renders the bald analysis of the 
narrative unnecessary. In the case of 
Hesiod, where translations are less accessible 
and literary form of less importance, the 
analysis is useful, showing at a glance the 
subject of each passage in the poems. The 
Greek spelling of proper names, with 
the substitution of y for v, has been retained, 
except in the case of a few especially 
familiar in their Latin or English form. 
We wish that Prof. Warr had made two 
more exceptions of this character, and spared 
us “ Aineias” and ‘ Aischylos.” 

It must not be supposed that we deny all 
merit to this work as a companion to Homer 
and Hesiod. We would rather pay it the 
compliment of considering it far more 
serviceable to the student who can read 
these poets in the Greek, than to the 





English reader for whom it is designed. 
With Homer in his hand, not Chapman, 
Pope or Mr. Morris, he can feel for himself 
the music and the charm which escape Prof. 
Warr’s analysis. 

CampsELt Dopeason. 








Chess Novelties. By H.E. Bird. (Frederick 
Warne. ) 


In commenting on Mr. Bird’s play in the 
International Tournamentfof 1883, I wrote 
as follows : 

‘‘Mr. Bird, as is known to all, has peculiar 
ideas on the openings ; he believes in a form of 
the Giouco for the attack, which is, in fact, the 
same opening as the Evans refused, supposed 
by all other masters to be favourable for the 
defence. He certainly won a fine game at this 
opening from Rosenthal; and in his hands 
exceptional attacks and defences often turn out 
successful. He believes in the validity of P to 
K B 4 in the close opening, which is rejected 
by both Steinitz and Zukertort as the worst 
form of the close game. I attribute his want 
of success in the present tournament chiefly to 
what I consider vagaries of this description, 
but for which he would more likely have come 
out third than tenth.” 


Mr. Bird’s present work is offered as a 
justification of what I called vagaries, and 
will be found of especial interest by all 
chess players. He traces the shifting 
currents of fancy in the openings practised 
at different periods, commencing with our 
earliest collection of recorded games—up- 
wards of 1000 in number, published by 
George Walker in 1844—and going through 
the international tournaments that have 
occurred since that date. Out of 692 even 
games contained in Walker’s collection, 308 
were Royal openings, with K Kt to B 3 for 
the second move, 132 King’s Gambits, 102 


d| Bishop’s games, 54 Queen’s Pawn openings, 


57 Sicilian, 30 French openings, leaving 
only 19 specimens of all other irregular 
openings, including Mr. Bird’s favourite 
P to K B 4, of which only seven instances 
are to be found. Now, with the exception 
of a few games recorded in the first four 
volumes of Staunton’s Chess Chronicle, 
Walker’s studies constitute all games played 
down to the date of that work of which we 
possess a record, from the contemporaries of 
Philidor to the deaths of La Bourdonnais 
and MacDonnell; and the analysis of the 
openings patiently worked out by Mr. Bird 
is of singular interest to all players of the 
present day. The whole of the match 
games between MacDonnell and Dela Bour- 
donnais are included. And yet, in contrast to 
modern match and tournament play, in 692 
games there are only three Ruy Lopezes 
and twenty French games; while in the 
London tournament of 1883, out of a total 
of 242 games there were 53 Ruy Lopezes 
and 50 French, making a total of two-fifths 
of all the games played confined to those 
uninteresting forms. 

The openings in which tho viows of Mr. 
Bird were considered unorthodox are: (1) 
the Ruy Lopez, in the defence of which he 
introduced Kt to Q 5 at the third move; (2) 
his attack in the Giouco Piano, converting 
the game into a refused Evans; (3) the 
consistent practice of the Sicilian, con- 





abandoned ; (4) the play of Pto KB4 as 
first move - | the first player in the close 
game, and also as first move by the second 
player in reply to PQ4, PQB4, PK3, 
and Kt to K B3, which all constitute the 
ordinary QP game; and (5) some less im- 
portant innovations, including what Mr. 
Bird calls the Limited Bishop’s Gambit, and 
a predilection for the Cunningham defence 
to the ordinary King’s Gambit, in which 
the only originality consists in its readop- 
tion by a master of the present day, after it 
had fallen into practical desuetude for more 
than half a century. 

In the present work Mr. Bird presents us 
with games mostly played by himself 
against the leading masters, which afford a 
fair ground for considering the validity of 
the forms of play he has adopted; and in 
most cases the verdict must be in their 
favour. 

In spite of his own successes, I cannot 
approve of the Kt to Q 5 defence to the Ruy 
Lopez, and the wing attack in the Giouco 
Piano must be left at best as not proved to 
be wrong, while few players could adopt it 
with any advantage. On the other hand, I 
consider that Mr. Bird’s practice has proved 
that P to K B 4 produces an admirable form 
of the close game for the first player, and 
affords a perfectly safe reply for the second 
player in all the forms of the QP game. 
[t must also be acknowledged that Mr. 
Bird has created a new defence in the 
Sicilian, by playing P Q 3 at an early stage, 
deploying the K B by the Fianchetto, and 
thus entirely destroying the weakness in 
that opening played ia any of the old 
methods, by which the first player could 
block the game of the defence by occupying 
the Q6 square : in fact, I regard Mr. Bird’s 
defence as the only tenable one in the 
Sicilian, producing an even game. 

The Limited Bishop’s Gambit, of which 
Mr. Bird may or may not be the inventor 
(he himself justly remarks that every chess 
novelty may be as old as the hills), appears 
to afford a sound and interesting opening ; 
and, as it does not find a place in any of 
the books, it has the great advantage of 
throwing both players at once on their own 
resources. 

Most of the games contained in Chess 
Novelties are very beautiful specimens 
of chess play, and as such must prove a 
source of real pleasure to chess players; 
but I cannot but feel the truth of a criticism 
passed by the great Steinitz on one of Mr. 
Bird’s former works: with all his unques- 
tionable genius, he does not possess the 
genius of taking pains, and fails, in con- 
sequence, to make the best use of his 
material. The beautiful games are almost 
without notes; and there is never pointed 
out, as there ought to be for the benefit of 
the young player, the mistakes which create 
the opportunity for the brilliant play. Mr. 
Bird has also an unhappy habit of setting 
up a diagram, in the middle of the text, 
of a game that has positively no connexion 
with the game under study. Such a course is 


| most confusing; and even the printing of the 
diagrams is lamentably incorrect. No one 
'who has any experience in chess printing 


is unaware of the great difficulty of avoid- 


demned by the German school, and generally ' ing errors of the press; composit'rs will 
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confound K’s and Kt’s, and their constant 
vagaries are hard to detect by the young 
player. Mr. Bird’s arrangement of varia- 
tions is also far from clear; and from this 
cause, as well as from printers’ mistakes, I 
fear that his analysis of some of the open- 
ings will prove hard of comprehension to 
the learner. He has also a bad habit of 
presenting examples of openings four or 
five moves in length, and, with the position 
absolutely undeveloped, remarking that one 
of the players won after forty moves. Such 
sketches of openings are quite valueless, 
either to learner or proficient, for any 
purpose. 

It is with regret that I feel bound to 
notice these slight blemishes. The main 
idea that underlies the work—the comparison 
of the popularity of the various openings 
at different periods—is most interesting ; the 
games introduced, in justification of what 
have been long considered to be Mr. Bird’s 
eccentricities, are of the highest order of 
merit ; and I trust that the sale of the book 
will soon warrant the production of a second 
edition, when the petty errors to which I 
have alluded can be rectified. I believe 
that Bird’s former work, Chess Masterpieces, 
is out of print. If the Bird and Boden 
games which then first appeared could be 
included in the present work, it would make 
a collection of games of which any master 
might be proud. 

James Innes Mincary. 
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NEW NOVELS, 


Not Counting the Cost. By Tasma. In 3 
vols. (Bentley.) 

Clarence. By Bret Harte. (Chatto & 
Windus. ) 


The Woman who Wouldn't. By Lucas Cleve. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 


All Men are Liars. By Joseph Hocking. 
(Ward, Lock & Bowden.) 


A Month of Madness. By Harold Vallings. 


(Bentley. ) 
A Sin of the Soul. By Lady Fairlie 
Quninghame. (Horace Cox.) 


LTandicapped. By Sir Randal H. Roberts, 
Bart. (White.) 


My Japanese Wife. By Clive Holland. 
(Archibald Constable. ) 


Tue authoress who chooses to be known by 
the name of ‘“ Tasma” has certainly the 
knack of writing interesting novels: she 
has versatility, and the power of making 
a thin plot go far. Moreover she knows 
Australasia well, and she describes life in 
that part of the world convincingly and 
informingly. In her latest work she deals 
with the fortunes of the Clare family, whom 
she brings from Tasmania to London, and 
then to Paris, in search of a rich cousin, 
who is to transform their poverty into 
opulence. But all is not such plain sailing 
as this simple-minded family had imagined. 
The cousin is found; but meanwhile their 
nobles have become groats, and although 
the cousin is amiable enough, he is disposed 
to exact a high price for his bounty. The 
eldestdaughter, Elia, had marrieda worthless 
fellow when she was little more than a 
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child. She has forgotten him and devoted 
her energies to helping her feckless mother. 
Her the cousin loves and, trading on his 
knowledge that she would do anything for 
her family, endeavours to persuade her to 
become his mistress. The incident of ‘‘ The 
Beauty Show” is a little far-fetched, and 
Elia certainly treads rather near the edge 
of the precipice. Fortuitous circumstances 
come to her aid, and she is saved. The 
story is well-written ; and, despite a certain 
shiftlessness observable in its treatment, it 
does not overtry the patience of the reader. 
At least, we may say that it is amusing and 
full of variety. 


Mr. Bret Harte knows how to make an 
interesting tale out of the American Civil 
War, and Clarence proves that he has not 
exhausted the material upon which he is 
accustomed to draw. Clarence Brant, a 
Northerner, is under the influence of his 
wife, a Southerner. He suffers all the 
pangs of those whose fate it is to be pulled 
two ways. The wife, who is no better than 
she should be, compromises her husband 
by appearing in the lines of the Northern 
army as a spy. Clarence penetrates the 
disguise; and when he learns further 
that the woman he has discovered is his 
wife, he has no alternative but to devise 
means for her escape. In doing so he is 
convicted of being faithless to his oath of 
allegiance. He is ultimately restored to 
the position he has forfeited by a woman, 
also a spy, and in the end these two find 
compensation for all they have suffered 
in a reciprocal love. The novel is full of 
good, sound workmanship, and stands out 
oe above the ordinary novels of the 

ay. 

We must honestly confess to being a 
little tired of stories dealing with women 
who presumptuously set themselves up to 
be superior to the laws of their nature, 
though we know well that such women 
have too much warrant for the unhappy 
condition into which they have drifted. 
The brutality, not of men alone—for women 
also sin, if not so universally as men in this 
regard—has exercised a baneful influence 
over the minds of women, many of them 
the best of their sex, who have dared to 
look with open eyes into the arcana of the 
marital condition, and we cannot blame 
them if they have turned away in disgust 
In the preface to the Woman who Wouldn't 
the author tells us—a fact sufficiently 
obvious—that he wrote this book as a reply 
to the Woman who Did. It is thenew story, 
now become old, of a girl who bargains 
that the union between her and the man 
she loves, and who loves her, shall be what 
is called a platonic one. She soon discovers, 
however, that the man cannot find satis- 
faction in this unnatural compact. The 
purely animal woman is at his elbow, and 
but for his love for Opalia he would have 
accepted what she proffered. Now the 


creature asserts itself. 


much that is pathetic, much that is 





tion is entirely foreign to the teachings of 
the higher morality as revised and amended 
to suit the requirements of the days in 
which we live. This novel is a crade work ; 
but it is a sincere effort to contribute some- 
thing toward the unravelling of a problem 
that presses for solution. 


There is an extraordinary mixture of 
simplicity with the knowledge of the man 
of the world about Mr. Joseph Hocking’s 
books; but this does not detract from their 
interest, though it does give them a 
somewhat mottled complexion. In his 
latest story Mr. Hocking introduces us to 
a young man full of hope and courage, 
who has for his tutor a person of very 
different character. He resists the influences 
of this guardian until the faithlessness of 
his wife distorts his vision. He slips down 
the inclined plane, and ultimately, from 
makiog his portion with wickedness and 
wantonness, bscomes as wicked and wanton 
as the rest. He is saved at the eleventh 
hour, in that he saves a girl who is on tha 
point of selling herself at the bidding of a 
drunken mother. The book is vigorous, 
but most unequal. 


If there is something of morbidness about 
Mr. Hockiog’s creations, what are we to 
say of Mr. Harold Vallings’s? .4 Month of 
Madness is psychological with a vengeance. 
The tale has evidently been written with an 
object: to teach the lesson that, unless a 
person is endowed with a strong and self- 
reliant nature, it were better for him that a 
millstone were hanged about his neck and 
he were cast into the sea, than that he 
should attempt to stand alone as an inde- 
pendent thinker, intolerant of traditional 
teaching, and defiant of conventional re- 
straints. The hero falls under the influence 
of a strong man, and tries to walk alone as 
his friend had walked, with the result that 
he strays into outer darkness, and stumbles 
there pretty considerably. After a month 
of nightmare he is restored to reason; but 
not until he has gone through some ex- 
tremely unpleasant experiences. The book 
is distinctly clever. It is in the vein of Mr. 
Morley Roberts and his school—dealing 
with the by-ways of brains differentiated 
from the normal. 

Lady Fairlie Cuninghame’s novel is not 
lacking in invention of a kind; but by this 
we do not mean to imply that it is original. 
The hero of the tale, Stephen Beauclerk, 
falls a victim to a very bad attack of a 
common disease, which, in most cases, 
merely causes intense inconvenience and 
irritation, but is not virulent enough to 
prove mortal. Beauclerk’s case, however, 
is an extreme one: his mother-in-law 
causes his death. It is true the man richly 
deserves his fate: he is unprincipled and 
bad in every way, and his marriage has 
been a loveless one. 

Sir Randal H. Roberts’s knowledge of 


the world has come to his aid in writing the 
true feminine nature in this misguided | 


lively story which he has entitled Hand1- 


It must be al-| capped. It does not lack ingenuity ; it has 
iowed that ia his awakening there is) 


also plenty of vivacity; and if it is not 
literature, neither are ninety-nine in @ 


ennobling in its tendencies. On the other! hundred novels which employ the time of 
hand, to represent that the Pentateuchal | the idle, and help to establish them in their 
blessing on marriage is its only justifica-| habits of indolence and incapacity. 
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Last, but not least, the charmingly pro- 
duced opuscule to which its author has 
given the name My Japanese Wife, is a most 
engaging little tale, and admirably written. 
The description of life in Japan enchants 
one, quite apart from the plot itself, which, 
despite its lightness, is not without back- 
bone. It tells of an Englishman who 
marries a Japanese girl, not according to 
Japanese fashion, but for life. I might 
write at length of this extremely dainty bit 
of literary work, of its vivid pictures of 
Japanese life, the nocturnal processions— 
everyone carrying gaily coloured lanterns— 
the quaint little restaurants, and the rest. 
But it is enough to say that My Japanese 
Wife is the work of an artist and a man of 
keen sensibility. One such book as this 
weighs down the scale laden with scores of 
three-volume novels produced to meet an 
indiscriminating demand. It wil appease 
the maw of the literary epicure, though its 
virtues will be overlooked by those to 
whom quantity and high flavour are of 
more worth than quality and subtile dis- 
tinction. ; 

Jas. Srantey Litre. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Legend of Perseus: a Study of Tradition 
Story, Custom, and Belief. By Edwin Sidney 
Hartland. Vol. II., The Life Token. (David 
Nutt.) This is the second instalment of Mr. 
Hartland’s comprehensive study of a myth in 
which he sees wellnigh all the essential elements 
of supernaturalism. The first volume dealt 
with the mass of legends of miraculous fecunda- 
tions, of which that by Zeus, who, meta- 
morphosed into a golden shower, fertilised 
Danaé so that she gave birth to Perseus, 
supplied the prototype. In the present section 
Mr. Hartland deals with what, in the termin- 
ology of folk-lore, is called the life-token. By 
this is understood that barbaric confusion 
which makes all that belongs to a man, both 
externally and internally, an integral part of 
the man himself. Not only his physical belong- 
ings, as hair and nail cuttings, sweat, saliva, 
and gy blood, but also his name and 
clothing, his tools and weapons, are, in the 
lower philosophy of things which confuses 
object and subject, a part of his personality, 
filled with his life and determining its fortunes. 
This solidarity of the man and his appur- 
tenances is extended to the tribe, so that, in 
the words of the apostle, ‘‘ All are members one 
of another.” Hence the easy operation of 
magic and other maleficent agents on that 
which, detached from the owner, affects him; 
and hence the large body of traditions as to the 
index to the fate of a person which external 
things ‘‘token.” For example, two brothers, 
on parting, stick their knives into a tree. If 
either of the knives become rusty, this 
signifies that the owner is dead. Sometimes 
the weapons drop blood when the death 
happens. But, as shown in the numerous cita- 
tions from divers sources, the crude assumption 
of vital connexion is worked all round from 
birth to death and beyond it, furnishing the 
reader to whom the subject is new a succession 
of surprises. To the folklorist, it may seem 
that Mr. Hartland has swamped the central 
idea of the book in a sea of illustrations, and 
that he has not wholly learned the lesson of 
restraint which the mass of material imposes. 
But the task of exclusion is as hard as it is 
unwelcome; and as the field covered by this 
volume is scarcely likely to be retrodden, 
perhaps Mr. Hartland has done well to handle 





t. 
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the pruning-knife sparingly. A third volume 
will complete his exhaustive task, and will, we 
hope, summarise the inferences to which the 
materials lead 


Spenser's Shepheard’s Calendar. Edited by 

Prof. C. H. Herford. (Macmillans.) Most 
editors of school books are, naturally enough, 
content to compile: they select and adapt 
from the mass of existing scholarship on their 
subject such portions as are best fitted for 
educational purposes. This system has its 
advantages and its drawbacks; not the least 
among the latter the fact that, as nobody 
buys annotated editions of the classics except 
for school use, there is very little opportunity 
for an English scholar to publish his investiga- 
tions at all, unless he chooses to do so in the 
pages of a German periodical. Prof. Herford 
has tried a higher flight. His introduction to 
The Shepheard’s Calendar, although conceived 
on a scale and written in a manner which 
render it admirable for school use, is yet in 
many respects a valuable original contribution 
to the literature of a subject which has by no 
means been worn threadbare. His careful 
analysis, for instance, of the language of the 
Calendar is most useful work, leading him to 
the very clear conclusion that it is simply the 
result of capricious and deliberate archaising, 
‘‘a gallimaufry of dialect from the provinces, 
colloquialisms from everyday life, ancient terms 
from black-letter folios, and neologisms from 
Spenser's own brain—all interwoven upon a ground 
of the choicest contemporary phraseology.’’ 
There are some excellent pages, too, on the 
syntax and the metre of the poem, a sketch of 
the history of Pastoral up to Spenser’s time, and 
some notes—few, but sufficient—on the identi- 
fication of the personages hidden under the 
allegory. We are glad to observe a protest 
against the theory, manufactired in Germany 
and imported into England by Mr. Oskar 
Sommer, that the E.K. of the glosses stands 
not for Edward Kirke, but for the poet him- 
self. Prof. Herford takes the trouble, once for 
all, to marshal the absolutely convincing 
evidence against this absurd view, worthy of 
the mind which similarly interpreted as 
William Himself the W. H. of Shakspere’s 
sonnets. Prof. Herford relegates the glosses 
to his notes, and supplements them with others, 
in which he does not forget that the average 
schoolboy is the better for having the literary 
beauties of his poems pointed out to him, as 
well as their philological inaccuracies. A few 
slips we have observed, in conclusion, scattered 
through the introduction and notes. Drayton’s 
Lay to Beto is attributed to Daniel (p. 113), 
and ‘*the Moreland Mayden” of another of 
his Eclogues is wrongly identifiel with Rosa- 
lind (p. xviii.). On p. xxi. Prof. Herford 
writes: ‘‘ Prelates Grindal and Elmore, who, 
indeed, were by no means of his [Spenser’s] 
acquaintance or friends.” This gives a false 
view of Spenser’s relations to Grindal, of whom 
he always speaks with admiration. Aylmer, 
no doubt, he disliked; but it is difficult to 
recognise Aylmer under the disguise of Elmore, 
or under that with which Prof. Herford after- 
wards invests him (p. 142) of “bishop of 
Cardon ’”’—misprints, of course, but the school- 
boy would not know that. 


Suppressed Chapters. By Robert Bridges. 
(John Lane.) One has heard a good deal of 
late of a certain confusion in politics for which 
the name of Balfour is responsible. There 
would seem to be some chance of literature 
following suit; and, except that a man is 
entitled to his own name, the new Robert 
Bridges might reasonably be asked to choose a 
well sounding pseudonym. Seriously, we should 
have felt we had a grievance had we bought 
this — believing it to be the work of the 
t is an 





and, as the work of a clever man, there is 
really no excuse for its publication. Mr. 
Bridges can write decently enough to try his 
hand at something more pertinent: this sort of 
stuff does not deserve serious attention. The 
interview with Marion Crawford were well 
enough in a penny paper, the parodies on 
Trilby and other novels in one priced a little 
higher. Beyond that they are worth nothing 
at all: certainly they ought not be served up in 
the elegant binding and printing that are so 
creditable to Mr. Lane. Mr. Robert Bridges can 
do better work, and should set about it at once. 


Recollections of Persons and Events. By A. R. 
Pennington. (WellsGardner.) Thesememorials 
extend back to the beginning of the century, 
and have been in some measure supplied by the 
writer's parents. But inasmuch as Canon 
Pennington took his degree in 1838 (with Dean 
Vaughan and Lord Grimthorpe), his own 
recollections embrace a considerable period, 
avd one of special importance in the history of 
the Church. In early life he lived at Clapham, 
and has much to say about its inhabitants and 
and the religious school of Thornton, Wilber- 
force, and Venn. It is difficult to believe that, 
sixty years ago, the only conveyance from 
Clapham to London was a stage-coach, holding 
four inside and ten outside passengers, which 
made the journey four times a day. As it did 
not leave Clapham until nine in the morning, 
Pennington and his brother had to walk ten 
miles every day to attend the classes at 
University College, where (it may be well to 
mention) Divinity lectures were then given. 
The Rev. Thomas Dale (afterwards Canon of St. 
Paul’s and Dean of Rochester) was professor 
of English at the university; and he and Dr. 
Lardner announced, at Jeast a month before 
the foundation of King’s College, that pro- 
vision would be made for theological instruc- 
tion—of a kind. ‘The idea was that all might 
come to them who did not deny the essential 
divinity of the Son of God.” Canon Penning- 
ton’s life seems to have been absolutely un- 
eventful; but in pursuing the even tenor of his 
way he has come across many men of mark, 
about whom he is able to gossip pleasantly. 
His book will meet with favour in clerical 
circles, and presents a faithful picture of the 
progress made by the Church of England 
during the last sixty yeare. 


Some Notable Archbishops of Canterbury. By 
the Rev. Montague Fowler. (8.P.C.K.) It is 
not easy to understand the reason for this com- 
pilation. Mr. Fowler does not seem to have 
discovered anything fresh about the arch- 
bishops whose biographies he has written, nor 
are we able to learn why he applies the term 
“notable” to the three immediate predecessors 
of Archbishop Tait. Respectable in every 
sense of the word they were; but Howley, 
Sumner, and Longley are not to be classed 
with Augustine, Auselm, Becket, Cranmer, and 
Laud, and would perhaps scarcely feel at ease 
in their company. Was it not Howley who 
was made a bishop in order ‘‘to put down 
enthusiasm”? Of Longley we learn that, 
when made ‘Bishop of Ripon, William IV. 
addressed him in a loud voice as soon as he 
had risen from his knees: ‘‘I charge you, as 
you shall answer before Almighty God, that 
you never, by word or deed, give encourage- 
ment to those d-——1 Whigs who would upset 
the Church of England.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. Isaac TAYLOR is now passing through 
the press the final sheets of a work which has 
occupied him during the last four years. It 
will ba published by Messrs. Rivington & 








together unnecessary book, | Percival, under the title of Names and their 
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Histories: Elements of Historical Geography 
and Topography. Its object is to give the 
earliest known forms of local names, and to 
trace historically the changes in the forms of 
the names and also the changes in their 
geographical application, with ample accounts 
of ‘* ghost-names.” 


Messrs. Ricuarp Benriey & Son will 
publish this season the Autobiography of 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Henry Keppel, from 
1809 to the present year, with numerous illus- 
trations by the late Sir Oswald Brierley, marine 
painter to the Queen. 


Mr. Joon Murray announces 7'he Journals 
and Correspondence of Lady Eastlake, edited by 
her nephew, Mr. Charles Eastlake Smith. It 
will be in two volumes, illustrated with a por- 
trait and facsimiles of her drawings. 


THE first volume in the new series of ‘‘ Foreign 
Statesmen,” to be published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co., will be 2ichelieu, by Prof. Lodge, 
of Glasgow. 


Messrs. LoncmAns & Co have in the press 
a volume of reprinted articles by Sir Edwin 
Arnold, to be entitled Zast and West, with 
illustrations by Mr. R. T. Pritchett. 


Mr. SPIeELMANN’S History of “ Punch” will 
be published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. on 
Monday, October 28, 


Caprain A. T. Mauan, U.S.N., the naval 
historian, is writing an introduction to a work 
entitled /roncluds in Action, 1855 to 1895, by 
Mr. H. W. Wilson, which will be published 
by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. next month, in 
two volumes, with numerous illustrations. 


Messrs. Suirn, Exper & Co. will publish 
shortly a new volume by Vernon Lee, entitled 
Renaissance Fancies and Studies, being sequel 
to “‘ Euphorion.”’ 


Pror. GEoRGE SAINTsBURY contributes an 
Introduction to the new pictorial edition of 
National Rhymes of the Nursery, which will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Wells Gardner, 
Darton & Co., with illustrations by Mr. Gordon 
Browne. 


““THeE BALLAD OF AN ARTIsT'’s WIFE,” a 
poem of some length by Mr. John Davidson, 
will appear in the forthcoming number of Phil 
May's Annual, issued this year under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Grant Richards. Other literary 
contributions are by Mr. Walter Raymond, 
Miss Violet Hunt, Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. Richard 
yt aang Mr, A. B. Walkley, and Mr. Grant 

en, 


MeEssrs. Buiiss, SAanps & FosTER announce 
for publication this month Figure and Fancy 
Skating, by Mr. George A. Meagher, the 
champion figure skater of the world, illustrated 
with diagrams and dedicated to Lady Archibald 
Campbell, and with a preface by the Earl of 
Derby; also a novel, entitled John Ellicombe’s 
Temptation, by the Hon. Mrs, Henry Chetwynd, 
n collaboration with Mr. W. H. Wilkins. 


Mrs. L. T. MEApDE’s new govel, entitled 
A Princess of the Gutter, which has for its sub- 
ject Christian Socialists’ work in East London, 
will be published in a few days by Messrs. 
Wells, Gardner, & Darton, and simultaneously 
by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons in America. 


Messrs. CAssett & Co. will publish in a 
few days Britain’s Roll of Glory; or, the Vic- 
toria Cross, its Heroes and their Valour, from 
personal accounts, official records, and regi- 
mental tradition, by Mr. D. H. Parry, with 
eight illustrations by Mr. Stanley Wood. 


Messrs. Eyre & SporriswoovE have in the 
press, as the fourth volume of their ‘ Bible 
Students’ Library,” a criticism on Wellhausen, 





by the Rev. Dr. Baxter, a Scottish clergyman 
of Cameron, to be entitled Sanctuary and 
Sacrifice. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & Co. announce for 
publication next week a new work by the Hon. 
A. 8. G. Canning, entitled Religious Develop- 
ment, 


Mr. Ex.ior Srocx will publish next week a 
History of the Parish of Whitechurch, Oxon, by 
the Rev. John S. Slatter, with a plan and 
illustrations of objects of interest in the parish. 


Messrs. Dicpy, Lona & Co. will publish 
shortly a story by the veteran aeronaut, Mr. 
Henry Coxwell, entitled A Knight of the Air, 
describing some novel uses of balloons, airships, 
and parachutes. 


Messrs, Drang, Cunt, & Co. will publish 
on November 1 a Souvenir of Sir Henry Irving, 
by Mr. Walter Calvert, with over forty illus- 
trations by Mr. Bernard Partridge and others. 


Mr. A. J. Batrour’s The Foundations of 
Belief is now in ; fifth edition, at the original 
price. 

Tue Corporation of Northampton has decided 
to publish its ancient records and charters in 
two royal octavo volumes. They will be edited 
by the Rev. Dr. Cox, vicar of Holdenby, in 
conjunction with Mr. C. A. Markam, secre- 
tary to the Northamptonshire Archaeological 
Society ; and the Bishop of Peterborough (Dr. 
Mandell Creighton) has promised to write an 
introduction. The principal document outside 
the charters (which date from King John, and 
are exceptionally numerous and important) is 
the ‘‘ Liber Custumarum,” or original vellum 
book in which were entered, during the thir- 
teenth century, the customs and ordinances of 
the borough, at that time the fifth largest 
place in England. An edition of five hundred 
copies will be printed. 


THE twelfth session of the Elizabethan 
Literary Society will be opened at Toynbee 
Hall on Saturday next with a conversazione, 
when a dramatic recital will be given of 
Massinger’s play, ‘“‘A New Way to pay Old 
Debts.” At the first monthly meeting, to be 
held on November 6, Mr. Arthur Dillon will 
read a paper on “‘ The Elizabethan Setting of 
Songs.” Subsequent papers are to be read b 
Mr. Sidney Lee (president), Mr. Frederic 
Rogers (vice-president), Mr. James Ernest 
Baker (hon. secretary), Mr. Frank Payne, Mr. 
Thomas Seccombe, and Miss Grace Latham. 
Besides the Wednesday meetings, the society 
will also meet on Fridays to study the plays of 
Christopher Marlowe. 


Tue first series of lectures given by the 
Sunday Lecture Society begins on Sunday 
next, in St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, at 
4 p.m., when Sir Frederick Pollock will lecture 
on ‘* Tyndall as Worker and Teacher.” Lectures 
will be given subsequently by Dr. C. W. 
Kimmins, the Rev. Stewart Headlam, Prince 
Kropotkin, Mr. Graham Wallas, Mr. Wyke 
Bayliss ‘(president of the Royal Society of 
British Artists), and Dr. R. D. Roberts. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


We hear that some important unpublished 
letters of Swift, belonging to the Chetwynd 
family (Forster’s Life of Swift, preface, p. x.), 
and also the correspondence of Rossetti with 
William Allingham (with articles by Dr. G. 
Birkbeck Hill), will appear next year in the 
Atlantic Monthly. 


A NEw serial story by Mr. J. M. Barrie, 
entitled ‘‘ Sentimental Tommy,”’ will commence 
in the January number of Scribner's Magazine. 





A NEW Indian love-story, by Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, will shortly begin to appear serially 
in the Gentiewoman. 

THE Novewber number of the Century Maga- 
zine will contain an article on the Armenian 
question by Mr. James Bryce. 


THE November number of the Musical Times 
will contain articles by Mr. Joseph Bennett on 
“‘Purcell’s Works and Genius,” by Mr. W. H. 
Cummings on ‘‘ Purcell’s Life” and the 
‘Purcell Portraits,” and by Prof. Bridge on 
‘* Recent Discoveries about Parcell’s Birthplace 
and Residences.” The illustrations will include 
the portraits by Closterman and Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, the interior of a room in Purcell’s house 
at Westminster, facsimites of MSS., &c. 


THE forthcoming number of the North 
American Review will contain: ‘‘Some Pro- 
blems of the Age,” by Dean Farrar; ‘‘ Birds in 
Flight and the Flying Machine,” by Mr. 
Hiram Maxim; ‘‘ English Women in Political 
Campaigns,” by Lady Jeune; and ‘Is Social- 
ism advancing in England?” by Prof. Blaikie. 


THE November number of the Quiver, com- 
mencing a new volume, will contain an article 
by the Marquis of Lorne on “ Befriending the 
Friendless Girl,’”? accompanied by a reproduc- 
tion of an autograph note by the Princess 
Louise. The Dean of Canterbury will open a 
series of studics of Bible characters with a paper 
on Jacob; A. H. K. B. will contribute an 
account of the last visit he paid to Bishop 
Thorold at Farnham Castle; a new serial story 
by Alan St. Aubyn, entitled ‘‘ Andrew Clay’s 
Awakening,” will be commenced, and the 
opening chapters of another serial, entitled 
‘The Junior Partner at Moreton’s”’; Miss 
Sparrow will give a realistic sketch of the very 
poor in a paper headed ‘‘A Doss-House near 
the Docks” ; and among the other contributors 
will be Dr. Parker and the president of the 
Baptist Union. The November part will con- 
tain a special supplement devoted to ‘‘ Leaders 
of the Churches,” illustrated with upwards of 
seventy portraits and sketches. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


NovEMBER 28 is fixed for the election of a 
rofessor of poetry at Oxford, in succession to 
r. F. T. Palgrave, who has held that post for 
two terms of five years. So far, Mr. W. J. 
Courthope is the only candidate whose name 
has been mentioned. 


In addition to his course of lectures on ‘‘ The 
French Revolution,” Lord Acton intends to 
follow the example of his predecessor at Cam- 
bridge, by holding a weekly conversation class, 
in which the first subject for discussion will be 
‘«The Historians of the French Revolution.” 


Wirn the beginning of term, a number of 
ublic lectures are announced at Oxford. On 
Wednesday of this week, Prof. Sayce—who is 
leaving shortly to spend the winter in Egypt— 
was to lecture cn ‘“‘The Chaldaean Epic and 
Story of the Deluge.” On Monday next, Prof. 
Legge will lecture on ‘‘ Was Fu-savg in 
America, and was that Continent discovered 
by the Chinese more than a Thousand Years 
before Columbus ?” ; on Thursday, Prof. E. B. 
Tylor will lecture on ‘“‘ The Patriarchal and 
Matriarchal Family Systems”; and on 
Saturday, Mr. C. M. Doughty will lecture on 
“Bedouin Life in Central Arabia.” In 
addition, Prof. W. M. Ramsay, of Aberdeen, 
is delivering a course of six public lectures, at 
Mansfield College, on “St. Paul as a Roman 
Citizen’; and the Rev. Dr. E. Moore 1s 
lecturing, at the Taylorian Institution, on 
“The Purgatorio of Dante.” 


Pror. Epwarp Downben, of Dablin, pro- 
poses to deliver a course of six lectures during 
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this term at Cambridge, as Clark lecturer in 
English literature at Trinity College, upon 
“ Puritanism in English Literature,” dealing 
parmaageon | with Sir Thomas Browne, the 

try and prose of Milton, Butler’s ‘‘ Hudi- 
bras,” and Bunyan. 


Sir FREDERICK PoLLock is lecturing at 
Oxford this term, as Corpus professor of juris- 
prudence, on ‘‘ The Domesday Survey.” 


Messrs. LonemMAns & Co. have in the press 
a volume of sermons by the late Cancn Heurt- 
ley, for many years Margaret professor of 
divinity at Oxford. The volume has been 
edited by his colleague, Canon Ince, who also 
supplies a memorial preface. 


Pror. SKEAT writes that, in response to an 
appeal issued in February of last year, he has 
now received upwards of £1100 towards the 
establishment of a lectureship in English 
literature in Cambridge. With an additional 
£500, he hopes that the scheme may be 
re 


THE chair of mathematics at Durham 
University will become vacant after Christmas, 
through the resignation of the Rev. Dr. R. J. 
Pearce. 


TuE Clarendon Press has published this week 
The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, 
upon which the Rev. Hastings Rashdall has 
long been engaged—in fact, since he won the 
Chancellor’s prize for an English essay on this 
subject in 1883, It is dedicated to two of his 
former colleagues at Durham ; and we observe 
that his recent return to New College as fellow 
and tutor—in the place of the late Alfred 
Robinson—is recorded on the paper cover, 
though not on the title-page. The book is in 
two volumes—or rather, in three; for the 
second volume is in two parts, which are 
ery bound and have each their own 
table of contents, though continuously ed. 
No doubt this is the result of the work faing 
grown under the author’s hands. Vol. i. 
deals with the three parent universities of 
Salerno, Bologna, and Paris, comparatively 
small space being given to the first-named 
Vol. ii. is devoted to the remainiug medieval. 
universities, which number no less than seventy- 
three; and here, naturally, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have a Part to themselves. A special 
feature of the book is the bibliography prefixed 
to each of the more important sections ; and we 
may also mention the chapters on the origin of 
the Oxford schools, and on student life in the 
Middle Ages. With regard to the question of 
the number of students at Oxford, Mr. 
Rashdall comes to the moderate conclusion that 
the maximum was somewhere between 1500 
and 3000—thus agreeing with the estimate of 
the late Thorold Rogers. 








TRANSLATION. 
CATULLUS V. 


Livz, live, my Lesbia, 

Let us our love enjoy. 

Out upon old men’s frowns, 

Count them not worth a toy. 

The sun may rise again 

When once the night is past — 

When our brief light is gone, 

Death’s long, long night will last. 
Come, let us kiss a thousand kisses o’er, 
Add to their number yet a hundred more ; 
Kisses a thousand, once and once again, 
Kisses a hundred let us add to them. 
Shall, then, our foes hate, knowing our 


kisses 
Shall our love vanish, sated with blisses ? 
No, by the gods! we will blot out the score. 


FRANK PAYNE. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


WE have received the first number of the 
American Historical Review (Macmillans), 
which, both in its form and in the character of 
its contents, pays a sincere compliment to 
its English prototype. As we have already 
announced, it was founded by a conference 
representing thirty universities; and it is edited 
by a board of six professors, with Prof. J. 
Franklin Jameson as managing editor. The 
opening article is on ‘‘ History and Democracy,”’ 
by Prof. W. M. Sloane, of Princeton; Prof. 
Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell, gives a very 
generous estimate of the party of the Loyalists 
in the American Revolution ; Dr. Henry C. Lea 
prints a bull of Pope Sixtus 1V., dated August 
1, 1475, appointing his legate, Niccolo Franco, 
to be the first inquisitor in Castile; Dr. Henry 
Adams, of Washington, drags the mask off a 
French adventurer, who took the name of 
Count Edward de Crillon, and posed as a 
secret agent of Napoleon at Washington in 
1812; and Prof. Turner, of Wisconsin, discusses, 
with the help of a map, Western state-making 
in the Revolutionary era. Then follow some 
original documents: such as two letters from 
Virginia in 1736 and 1739, relating to negro 
slavery and indented servants; the intercepted 
correspondence of an English colonel during 
the Revolutionary war ; and official correspond- 
ence illustrating the relations of Georgia to the 
Confederacy. Reviews of books occupy nearly 
ninety pages. Most of these are excellent ; for 
the reviewers include the names of Prof. 
Goldwin Smith, Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, and 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt. But we could 
mention at least one that would have been 
excluded if the editors had enforced their own 
rule, that all contributions ‘‘ shall have distinct 
literary merit.” Finally, we have notes and 
news from all parts of the world; but no 
bibliography. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Arstauran, D. Le vilayet @’Angora. Géographie, agricul- 
ture, ete. Wien: Perles. 8 M. 60. 

Bavarscuicute des Basler Miinsters. Berlin: Wasmuth. 
40 M. 

Berssen, 8. Der hl. Bernward v. Hildesheim als Kiinstler u. 
Firderer der deutschen Kunst. Hildesheim: Lax. 10 M. 

Catmetre, G. Ephémérides historiques, &c. (1300-189). 
Paris: Hachette. 4 fr. ; 

Courant, Maurice. Bibliographie coréenne. 'T. 2. Paris: 
Leroux. 25 fr. . 

Feaner, W. Das radirte Werk des Jean-Picrre Norblin de 
Ja Gourdaine. Leipzig: Hiersemann. 4 M, 

Grasset. Le méiecin de amour au temps de Marivaux: 
étade eur Boissier de Sauvages. Paris: Masson. 3 fr. £0. 

Heémos, F. Etudes littéraires et morales. ire Série. Paris: 








Delagrave. 3 fr. 60. 

Hiszet, &. Sapam. Ein literarhistor. Versuch. Leipzig: 
Birzel. 18 M. 

Lavianac, Albert. La Musique et les Musiciens. Paris: 
Delagrave. 6 fr. 


Lenuann, R. Erianerungen e. Kiinstlers. Berlin: Hef- 


mann, 
Martin, Jules. Nos Acatémiciens. Paris: Be¢llanger. 


1 fr. 50. 

Bovx, M. 8. La Vérité sur i’Alliance franco-russe. Paris: 
antony' 8 fr. 50. 

Ecnu.tees. Les Economistes classiques et leurs Adversaires. 
Paris: Guillaumin. 2 fr. 60. ; 

Srumme, H. Miirchen der Schluh v. Tizerwalt. Ceipz'g: 
Hintichs. 15 M. : re 

Tosier, A. Li proverbe au vilaio. Altfranziisiche Dichtg. 
nech den bisher bekannten Handachriftenhreg. Leipzig: 

i 5 


Hirzel. 5 M. 
' Usaicu, J. Fiore di virt). Saggi della versione tosco-veneta 
f secondo Ja lezione dei manoscritti di Londra, Vicenza, 
Siena, Modena, Firenze e Venezia. Leipzig: Reng-r. 


4M. 
Voyace dansle Laoz. T.1. Paris: Leroux. 16 fr. 
Wrcneram, J. Schiller. Dem deutschen Volke dargestelit. 
Bielefeld: Velhagen. 9 M. 60. 


THEOLOGY, ETC. 


Govnsms, H. — theologica. Fasc. I. Leipzig: Harras- 

sowitz. 

Trxre U. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristli. hen 
Literatur. 18. Bd. 4. Hft. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 4M. 


HISTORY, ETC. 


Benxpett!. le Comte. Essais diplomatiques: Ma Mission 
Ems. Paris: Plon. 7fr.50. _ 

Bucuwatp, G@. Wittenberger Ordiniertenbuch. 2. Bd. 
1560-1572. Leipzig: Wigand. 18 M. 








Coquette, P. Histoire du Monténégro et de la Bosnie, 
depuis les origines. Paris: Ler.ux 7 fe. 50. 

Corpier, le Cap. Turenre et l'armée francaise en 1674. 
Paris: Baucoin. 1 fr. 50. 

Fiscner-TrxvenFeLtp, Ph. v. Die Riickeroberung Frei- 
burgs Curch die kurbaierische Reichsarmee im Sommer 
164%. Leiozig: Stock. 5 M. 

Frasz, A. Oattriesland u. die Niederlande zur Zzit der 
Regentschaft Albas 1567-1578. Emden: Schwalbe. 4 M. 

Guimaup, Mile. L. Recherches topographiques sur Mont- 

au moyen iige. Paris: Coulet. 8 

Kannexcrerser, P. Karl V., u. Maximilian 
v. Biiren. Sin Beitrag zur Geschichte d. sch 
Krieges. Fieiburg-i.-B.: Mohr. 4 M. 80. 

Kyoxe. F. Die rimischen Moorbriicken in Deutschland. 

Linas H ; Ff Alten m. besond. Beriick. 

1zn8, H. Das er m. lo ck- 
sicht. der Breslau: Koebner. 9 M 


Rovsset, le Commandant. Histoire générale de la Guerre 
franco-allemande 1870-7). T. IV. Les Armées de 
pro . Paris: Lib. Lliustrée. 7 fr. 50. 

Scuerer, Ch. Relation des voyages a la cite o cidentale 

@’ afrique — de Ca’ da Mosto 1455-57. Paris: 


Leroux. 7 fr. 50. 
Scnoury, Ph. F. Die Frankfaiter Landgemeinden. Frank. 
furt-a -M.: Vilcker. 4M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE, ETC. 


Corpewoy, E J.de. Flore de I’Ile de Ja Réunion. Paris: 
Ktincksieck. 20 fr. 

Meyer, A. B. KE. brauner Techimpanse im Dresdner 
zoologischen Garten. Berlin: Friedliinder. 4M. 50. 

-_— > H. de. Cai scientifiques. Années 90-81. 


»: Rothschild. 7 fr. 

fcuyverer, W. Die Sittlichkeit im Lichte der Darwinschen 
Entwickel . Paderborn: Schiningh. 8 M. 69. 

Zeutuen, H. G. Geschichte der Mathematik im Alte:trum u. 
Mittelalter. Copenhagen: Hiist. 6 M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Broxsete, P. Die Commentatoren des Ibn I:hik u. ihre 
Scholien. Leipzig: Harrassowitz. 4 M. 

Marmonrpes’ Commentar zum Tractat ‘Aboda zara. Hrag. 
v. J. Wiener. Berlin: Calvary. 2M. 

Recxenporr, H. Die syntaktischen Verbiiltnisse des Arab- 
ischen. 1. Hilfte. Leiden: Brill. 8 M. 

Ecumipt, Ch. Wirterbuch der Strasaburger Mundart. 2. 
Lfg. Strassburg: Heitz. 2M. 

Ecnuteysura, A. v. der. Ueb. die Verschiedenheiten des 
oo chen Sprachbaues. Leipzig: Ha:rassowitz. 

Tuvaus, A. Handbuch der neugriechischen Volkssprache. 
Stracsburg: Tiiibaer. 6 M. 








CORRESPONDENUVE. 


A LETTER OF STEPHEN GARDINER TO 
ERASMUS, 
Oxford: Oct. 8, 1895, 

The following letter of Stephen Gardiner, 
afterwards Bishop of Winchester, to Erasmus 
has never, I believe, been printed before. The 
MS. is in the Stadtbibliothek at Breslau 
(Codex Rehdigeranus, 254, No. 68). It is of 
interest for two reasons: firstly, as throwing 
fresh light on Gardiner’s early life before he 
went to Cambridge; and, secondiy, as con- 
tributing to settle the date of the first edition 
of Erasmus’ Praise of Folly. 

Unfortunately, the date is not complete; but 
the letter must have been written in either 1526 
or 1527. Erasmus’ answer (Hp. 896, ed. 
Leyd.), which is given below, is dated 
September 3, 1526, in all the earlier editions ; but 
Leclerc, for some reason, has altered the year 
to 1527. A slight corroboration for the change 
may be found in the fact that in 1526 we 
have only one letter written by Erasmus in 
the days September 1-3, whereas in the corre- 
sponding period of 1527 there are eight, the 
burden of letters by which he excuses the brief- 
ness of his reply; but this, of course, is far 
from conclusive. No clue can be drawn from 
Gardiner’s position in Wolsey’s household, as 
it is not known when he entered the Cardinal’s 
service ; he is first found there in 1526. There 
can be no doubt that the letter is of the same 
year as the reply, for Erasmus would certainly 
have made some apology for the delay if more 
than a year had elapsed since he had received 
the letter. 

The new facts to be drawn from this letter 





are : 
(1) That in 1510 or 1511 Gardiner was in 
the household of an Englishman (Eden) 
living at Paris, probably as a servant, certainly 
in an inferior position, and not as a fellow- 
student of Erasmus, as Brewer says (Henry 
VILL, ii. 245), arguing from Erasmus’ reply. 
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(2) That, if Gardiner’s memory is to be 
trusted, the Praise of Folly was first published 
in 1510 or 1511, and not circa 1509, as the 
Ghent Bibliography has it. 

P. 8. ALLEN. 


** GARDINBRUS ERASMO. 


**Quantumcunque reclamet infantia mea, ne ad 
Erasmum ecribam in omni eruditionis genere 
principem virum, illud tamen a me impetrare non 
potuit ut sileam omnino, tam potens alicqui ipsa 
viribueque tam valida ut modum pro imperio posset 
adhibere. Nam nec sinit interdum qucd sentio 
exprimere et tamen surdis nunc canit effectibus 
meis, ne tibiee prodant quoquomodo tam commoda 
presertim occatione obiata tum scribendi tum 
scripta per tabellarium mittendi ad te, vel 
scribentibus certatim ex Anglia reliquis scolus 
taceret Stephanus ille, qui quoties de Erasmo cermo 
incidit, se ile coquum aliquando fuisse gloriose 
eatis jactitare solet, hcc modo ecilicet crudition’s 
sue fidem audientibus facturus, non aliter profecto 
quam qui sanctos eo nomine se volunt kaberi quod 
ranctam remel terram pedibus_ calcarunt. 
Ecribendum certe fuit, ne vel circa te ingratus 
amicis tuis videar, qui non illi gratias habeam, in 
cuius ‘criptis al‘quamdiu verzatus nonnihil inde 
frugis collegerim, vel aliis mentitus dum me tibi 
tam notum ub/que predicarem olim fuisse ct 
familiarem. Ceterum si fas sit memoriam istam 
tuam optimis quibusque rebus diligentissime 
adervandis a te destinatam ob rem quandam 
nugatoriam ad preterita revocare, anne recordaris 
sexdecem abbinc annos cum apud Edenum quendam 
Anglum in vico Sancti Joannis Lutetiae tum 
divertentem horpes esses, quo tempore primum 
Moriam edidisti, ni fallor, tuam et iam magnam 
librorum vim titi comparasti tum grecoruam tum 
latinorum, fuisse id temporis cum Edeno illo 
puellum quendam cui cotidie iubebas, ut lactucas 
pararet tibi cum butiro et ompbacio coctas atque 
iJlum tibicibum ab eodem tam eleganter instructum 
diceres ut nunquam alias. Ipsus ego :um 
Stephanus Gardivcerus tui amantisimus ac tecum 
abeente abreas hucurque bona fide versatus, 
sed aulicis iam tandem negotiis a te sic distractus, 
ut te amare quod facio deinceps liceat, frui 
vero duicissima illa_ scriptorum tuorum 
consuetudine vereor ut Jiceat aliquando. O me 
certe infelicem, cui illam conditionem amplecti 
non contigit quam tu per Gerardum bibliopolam 
Cantabrigen:¢m mihi obtulisti, +i tamen is mihi 
non est mentitus, nimirum ut tibi inservirem; 
tum quidem pro mutis illis literis tuis, quos 
utcurque degustavi, vivi tui pectoris energian 
preceptorem habiturus. Sed stultus qui queror 
que mutari non poseunt, et plura verba facturo 
manum iam injicit ipsa quam dixi iufantia nec 
sinit hoc tempore esse loquaciorem. Itaque va'e, 
doctissime Erasme, et Stephanum ut «lim palato 
tuo in parandis certe Jactucis non ireptissimum 
coqunm sic nunc, si qua te poseit fortuna iuvare, 
amicum non infidelem tibi futurum velis exi:ti- 
mare. Iterum vale. 

** Ex edibus Reverendissimi Cardina’is, ultimo 


Februarii. 
** Tibi deditissimus, 
**SrepHanus GArpDINERUvS.”’ 


** Erasmus Rot. Stephano Gardinario 8.D. 

**Gratissimum fuit, mi chariesime Stepbane, 
mibi per literas refricari tui memoriam. Non 
cpus erat tot indiciis, haerebat animo illa imago 
quam Lutetiae videram, adeo ut nunc pene 
coloribus possim exprimere : agnosco nunc eandem 
ingenii dexteritatem et in literis et in gravioribus 
negotiis obeundis, quam Lutetiae praestabas in 
oeconomicis. Nec tuae literae minus recrearunt 
meum animum abs te ecriptae, quam tum lactucae 
delectabant palatum meum arte tua decoctae. 
Gaudeo nobis patronum esse communem, et hoc 
magis tibi pariter ac mihi gratulor, qucd intelligo 
cum primis te apud illum este gratiocum. Nunc 
erant onerandi literis qui peterent Saxoniam, 
Poloniam, Hungatriam, lItaliam, Hispaniam, 
Brabantiam, et Angliam, quare paucis tecum 
agere oportuit. Quoniam autem vix paucis licebat 
scribere, onerabo te negotio salutandi omvpes, 
Franciscum medicum, ‘onesium, Burbancum, 
Petrum ab arenis, cum caeteris qui nobis bene 
volunt. Bene vale, et auspicio tui nominis ad 
aeterni praemii coronam emerendam enitere. 

** Basilea, 3 Septembris, 1527.” 





SHAKSPERE'S ANCESTRY. 
Lightwood's Cottage, Beech Lanes, Birmingham : 
Oct. 12, 1895. 


The letter of Mr. H. P. Stokes in the 
AcADEMY of to-day does not give much help 
in this matter. Mr. Stokes writes: ‘‘ Richard 
of Wroxall, from his son’s will, was older 
than his namesake of Snitterfield; and in 26 
Henry VIII., when the one was living in 
Wroxall, the other was resident at Snitterfield ” 
(Halliwell’s Outlines, edition 7, ii. 207); and he 
adds, ‘‘ The name of the wife of the latter was 
Margaret.” He cites, also, in proof thereof 
Joseph Hunter’s New Illustrations of Shakspere 
(1845), i. 10. I have referred to both author- 
ities, and certainly they do not support any 
of Mr. Stokes’s assertions ; indeed, they prove 
them to be erroneous. It is tolerably clear, 
from the name of the wife of Richard being 
given as Margaret, and from the reference to 
‘their son’s will,” that Mr. Stokes has con- 
founded Richard, father of Thomas Shakspere 
of Alcester, with Richard of Wroxall. 
Now Alcester is a considerable distance 
from Wroxall, though nearer to Strat- 
ford; but, independently of this, there is not a 
shadow of proof respecting the residence of this 
Richard Shakspere, and it is a mere assumption 
that it is Wroxall, Mr. Stokes is uncon- 
sciously proving my position by getting this 
Richard out of the way—if, indeed, he was a 
difficulty. Again, how dves Mr. Stokes prove 
that Richard Shakspere was resident at Snitter- 
field in 26 Henry VIII.? From the entries in 
the Court Rolls of the Blessed Mary the Virgin 
of Warwick (20 to 22 Henry VIIL.), it is toler- 
ably clear that, though holding lands there, he 
did not live there. He was always an absentee ; 
and I have found no actual proof of his 
residence there until the lease made by Robert 
Arden in 1550—though probably he removed 
there a little earlier—and the administration to 
his goods in 1560, The proof that in 1535 he 
was guilty of trespass by putting his cattle into 
the common pasture, which, I presume, was in 
Snitterfield (though Mr. Hunter does not state 
as mucb) is no proof of residence, but only that 
as a tenant he exercised common rights, to 
which either he was not entitled, or perhaps 
not at the period when he used them. 

I think [ have seen, somewhere, a recent 
pedigree deducing the descent of the poet froin 
a Thomas—perhaps this is Thomas of Alcester ; 
the abstract of the will given by Halliwell 
(or Hunter) does not in any way confirm it. 

I am obliged to Mr. Stokes for calling my 
attention to these writers (whose works I had 
not consulted), I found several small facts 
which tend to confirm my theory that the poet’s 
family derive from Wroxall. I see that a John 
Shakspere held a tenement at Wroxall, which 
had been demised to Alice Taylor, spinster, of 
Hanwell. These Taylors seem to be identical 
with the family of A’Wood, Atwood, and 
possibly Woodham. Some of them resided at 
Hawsley, or Hasely (probably tenants of the 
Throckmortons); and Thomas A’ Wood of that 
place married the daughter of Thomas Griffia, 
of Fenny Compton, thus giving a connexion 
between Wroxail and Snitterfield which, when 
so little is known, is of some value. 

This Richard Shakspere who is said to be of 
Wroxall (why ?) held land at Hasely in 1536 
which had been demised to him, in conjunction 
with Richard Woodham; and in 1545 John 
Shakspere is described as ‘‘late tenant” of the 
same land—a late tenant is not necessarily a 
deceased person ; if he had removed to Snitter- 
field he would be described as a late tenant, 
and both Richard and John may have been 
living after this date, or again they may be 
different persons. 

Ido not presume to state dogmatically that 
the exact relationship of Alys Griffin to the 
poet was that of grandmother—it is possible 
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that she may have been a degree higher (or 
even two degrees) in the igree—but the 
dates seem to indicate it. She was, of course, 
in the same degree with Thomas, her brother, 
whose will is dated 1535, and he had children 
not of full age; presumably, therefore, he was 
not an old man. Her other brother, Francis, 
of Braybrook, apparently had no children, and 
he died ten years later. Shakspere’s father 
married about ten years later still, so that he 
would be contemporary with the children of 
Thomas Griffin, and therefore probably Richard 
and Alice of 18 Heury VIII. were the poet’s 
grandparents; at all events, her age would 
agree with that uf his brethren. The difficulty 
is that at Wroxall and Rowenton there were 
several families of Shakspere at this period, 
and Richard of Snitterfield may be any one of 
them, or descended from anyone of them. All 
I pretend to show—and that, I think, I do— 
is that the history of the Griffia family proves 
that their blood ran in the veins of the poet, 
and that from them he inherited some of his 
nobler qualities. 
JouHn Pym YEATMAN. 


P.S.—In considering the probabilities of the 
changes of residence of the Wroxall family, it 
must not be forgotten that they would probably 
be ejected with the Religious at the time of 
the Reformation, which was the very period of 
their settlement in Snitterfield. 








KING ARTHUR IN GILDAS. 
Tottenham: Ot. 18, 1895. 

The lengthy preparation which Mr. E. W. B. 
Nicholson has made in the ACADEMY of 
October 12, in order to show that my “‘ argu- 
ments [respecting the date of the De Excidio] 
will not bear comparison with the passages 
from which they are drawa” moves along 
three lines—emendation, linguistics, and 
chronology. 

Five emendations are suggested by Mr. 
Nicholson in the two lines and one half which 
he subjects to a preliminary examination. The 
first. canis for /anio, is asserted to be necessary, 
because a copyist misread the original c as / 
and then, to get sense, made sintoo. Iam of 
opinion that if Gildas had written canis the 
ending alone would have preserved the word in 
the text, even if the first letter had not been 
written in any copy until the Cottonian ; for 
the copyist could not fail to notice that the 
following word was an adjective in the vocative 
case, and he must have known that the only 
Latin substantives which have vocatives in 
+anis, preceded by one letter, are canis and 
panis. The emendator continues: ‘*. . . ~ 
that Cuneglasos means ‘ grey dog’ is what, 
but for that curious Junio, would have struck 
every Keltic scholar.” I am _ constrained 
to leave it to Keltic scholars to declare 
what it is that strikes them most in this 
passage, and I pass on to the equations— 
Cuneglase = canis fulve = “‘ grey dog.” Now 
fulvus is an epithet which is used to qualify 
the Latin word for ‘‘honey.” Hence as Cune- 
glase = canis fulve = ‘‘ grey dog,” therefcre 
fulvus means ‘ grey,” and we must, conse- 
quently, place upon the list of luxuries which 
were peculiar to the Romans a sort of honey 
that, like the “‘eyen” of Chaucer’s Prioresse, 
was as “ grey as glus.” 

I think that Mr. Nicholson’s emendation 
may be rejected for these two reasons, and I 
suggest that ‘‘glas” is /anio, and that 
* gune” is fulvus—i.e., ‘‘ honey- coloured.” 

I do not find the emendation ‘“ mulorum 
sessor,” in place of multorum cesor or sessor, at 
all necessary, and I suggest ‘‘ multorum cessor,’ 
which, whether it stood originally as I 
have written it, or whether it bore a mark over 
-or for cessator, can have had but one mearing, 
namely, ‘‘hinderer of many ”—hindered, that 
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is, from a return to the Way through the bad 
example of Cuneglase’s evil life. 

As to the Bears about which Mr. Nicholson 
develops so, curious a train of reasoning, 
and which he says were common upon the 
Pictish frontier, those Bears are visible there 
at the present day. Not that it is necessary 
in order to see them to pass so far into ‘‘ Y 
Gogledd”: any place on this side of a certain 
parallel of north latitude—the banks of Isis, 
for instance—will serve, Jove volente, as a stand- 
point from which to view them. The Bears’ 
names are Heliké and Arktos, and between 
them is Drakon, ‘‘ geminas qui separat Arctos ”’ 
(Ovid, Met. ii. 45). Heliké is also called 
Plaustrum, and Ursa Major, and The Cow with 
the Crumpled Horn, and Arthur's Wain; 
Arktos, or Ursa Minor, is also called Kunosoura. 
Gildas commenced by calling Constantine 
‘‘leaenae catulus”’; he then addressed Aure- 
lius* Caninus as ‘‘catulus Leoninus”; after 
that, having dubbed Vortipor ‘‘pardus,”’ he 
passed northward again to hold converse, after 
a like fashion, with Cuneglas. It appears to 
me to be very likely that Ursus, Y Gogledd, 
and Kunosoura presented themselves together 
to Gildas’s mind. When he mentioned Maelgwn 
of Gwynnedd he chose a by-name for him, too, 
from the constellations of the North, and 
addressed him as ‘‘insularis Draco.’’ This, the 
Jacobean translator of the Epistle, ‘“‘in the 
large utterance of those early days,” chose to 
render: ‘‘O thou dragon of the island,”’ thus 
giving a start to the “dragon of the great 
pendragonship,” the force of which is not yet 
exhausted. The Seven Kings still shine in Y 
Gogledd, their rule ‘‘ versus Hibernicum mare 
vergens”’ (Geoffrey, Hist. Brit. viii. 4), just 
as they did when Aurelius the Ambrosial, as 
Mr. Nicholson, if consistent, would render it, 
lay dead at Winchester. These Seven Kings 
are the Septem Teriones (the seven ploughing 
oxen) of Latin story, and their driver Bodtés, 
who is also called Arktouros, has from early 
times been retarded in getting his Wain along 
by their slowness. This slow motion of the 
polar constellations is well expressed by the 
Welsh gogledd; and Gildas played upon it 
when he called Cuneglas ‘‘ multorum cessor ”’ 
or ‘“‘cessator.”” Why Gildas should have called 
Cuneglas ‘‘auriga currus Ursi,” and have 
identified him thereby with Bodtés, or Ark- 
touros, who is the driver of Arthur’s Wain 
(Arcturi Plaustrum ?), which is ‘‘ receptaculum 
Ursi (majoris),”” I cannot tell. If I might, I 
would guess that ‘‘ Bodtés” was suggested to 
Gildas by the name Powys ; but then, I do not 
know if Cuneglas ruled any part of that 
district, nor yet where his portion of North 
Wales actually lay. 

Arthurhas been equated by some writer, whose 
work I cannot recall, with Arcturus—no 
doubt, during the period of the ascendancy of 
the Solar-myth and upon the strength of 
the reason that the Wain of Arcturus is 
called Arthur’s. The whole of these passages 
require: elucidation at the hands of a Welsh 
scholar who will tell us what his countrymen 
really have to say about the circum-polar 
heavens without mingling Lempri¢re with the 
untutored views of shepherds. 

With respect to Mr. Nicholson’s chronology, 
I infer from the remarks at the commencement 
of his letter—to the effect that he lately read in 
Celtic Britain, and that after reading he turned 
to Mommsen’s edition of Gildas to see what the 
MSS. said—that his interest in the question of 
Gildas has been aroused quite recently. Now, 
since Polydore Vergil came to England in order 
to gather material for the first critical history 
of this country, 370 years have passed away. 








*Mr. Nicholson renders this ‘Aurelius the 
Dogpish, the lion’s whelp” ; Oynin Gwledig the 


are usual terms for Basques in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 
of the story seems to be given by Mendez 
Silva: Poblacion general de Espana, fol. 236 
(Madrid, 1642). 
says, 

‘que por los 
antes de la humana Redempcion, junto con los 
Siloros, o Silires, Montaiieses, surcaban la mar en 
vasos armados de cueros, y un solo madero, 
llegando a Irlanda, Isla que poblaron.”’ 


Unfortunately, Mendez Silva, contrary to his 
custom, does not give his authorities for this 
chapter, but in other chapters on Basque towns 
he refers to Andres de Poca: De /a antigua 
lengua, Poblaciones y comarcas de las Espaiias 
(Bilbao, 1587)—a very rare book, which I have 
never seen, 


peopling of Ireland, we have From, brother to 
the king of England, or Zuria (the white or 
fair), an Infante of Scotland, or a Norwegian, 


In this long interval Colgan, Ussher, Mabillon, 
the Bollandists, and many other scholars have 
examined the general questions relating to the 
sequence of events in the Britannias during the 
fifth and sixth centuries, and especially the 
particular question of the date of the battle of 
Mons Badonicus. Their considerations respect- 
ing the date of this event are voluminous, and 
their several conclusions have each, at different 
times and in different countries, been strongly 
supported: to ignore these considerations and 
conclusions would, I think, be very unwise. 
The dates at which the battle has been fixed 
are 471, 487, 492, 493, 516, and 520. These 
dates are not the results of hasty con- 
jecture; they are the fruit of close investi- 
gation, conducted in many instances by 
scholars whose lives were passed in historical 
research. For each of these fixations a great 
deal has been said by those who support them, 
and, moreover, all extant data are clustered in 
less or greater degrees of harmony around 
one or other of them. Mr. Nicholson is in 
doubt whether Arthur was dead or alive in the 
forty-fourth year after Mons Badonicus; 
Camlan was fought twenty-two years after 
Badon. Polydore Vergil, in his Historia 
Angliae, dated Badon in the forty-fourth year 
after the coming of the Saxons; so, too, did M. 
de la Borderie in the Revue Celtique (vi. pp. 
1-13). Is Mr. Nicholson sure that this treat- 
ment of the battle as the posterior term of the 
interval, instead of as the prior term, is incor- 
rect? The date of Badon, which is the key to 
the chronology of all the events of a period of 
which we have no history, is not to be recovered 
by emending a passage in a book which St. 
Gildas never saw, in one footnote, and by 
slurring over the difficulty in another. 

A. ANSCOMBE. 








IRELAND AND THE BASQUES, 
Sare : Oct. 8, 1895. 


The highly interesting letter of the Principal 
of Jesus College on the Cassiterides induces me 
to ask him to solve for us another problem of 
a similar nature. What are the historical or 
ethnological facts which underlie the chapters 
in Geoffrey of Monmouth (Historiae Rey. Brit. 
iii. § 12), entitled ‘Hibernia Basclensibus 
incolenda datur,” and in Giraldus Cambrensis 
(Topoyraphia Hiberniae, cap. viii.), ‘‘De Gur- 
guntio Brytonum Rege, qui Rasclenses in 
Hiberniam transmisit et eandem ipsis habit- 
andum concessit”’? Who are Partholoim, and 
Gurguint, “‘ nobilis ille Belini filius, et Brenni 
famosissimi nepos, rediens a Dacia”? I have 
ascertained that the best MSS. in the British 
Museum and in the Biblothéque Nationale read 
Basclenses, not Barclenses. Bascoli and Bascli 


A Spanish counterpart 


Speaking of the Basques, he 


anos ducientos y cincuenta, 


As a parallel to this legend of the Basque 


Historia General de Vizcaya, p. 95 (Barce- 
lona, 1884), makes this Juan (Lord) Zuria a 
son of Lope Ortiz and of Maria, Infanta de 
Escocia. Some (Ford, among others, if I 
remember rightly) derive from him the 
fairness of the Basques. One of the many forms 
of this legend has been curiously versified— 
Elva, a Story of the Dark Ages—by the Viscount 
de Figani¢re, with notes ; see especially note on 
p. 188 (Triibner, 1878). 

Will Prof. Rhys kindly sift out for us the 
few grains of wheat which may be left in this 
mass of chaff? 

WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 








LETTERS AND PAPERS OF KARL MARX, 


May we appeal through the AcADEmy to all 
those who may have any correspondence of 
Karl Marx, or any papers of his, to be good 
enough to forward them to one ofus? We are 
anxious to get as complete a collection of our 
father’s letters as possible, with a view to their 
publication. Any letters or documents that 
may be sent us will be, of course, taken the 
utmost care of, and, if the senders wish 
it, returned as soon as they have been 
copied. We should carry out any instructions 
that the possessors and senders of the letters 
might give as to the omission of any passages 
they might desire not to be published. 

LAuRA LAFARGUE, 
Le Perreux, Seine, France. 
ELEANOR MARX AVELING, 
Green Street Green, Orpington, Kent. 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Buspay, Oct. 20,4 p.m. Sundav Lecture: “Tyndall as 
Worker and Teacher.” by fir Frederick Pollock. 
Monpay, Oct. 21, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: ‘' Methods 
of Paintiog,”’ by Prof. A. H. Church. 
Tuurspay, Oct. 24,8 p.m. Boval Academy: ‘‘ Conservation 
of Pictures,” by Prof. A. H. Church 
Fripay, Oct. 25, 6 p.m. Physical: ‘*The Radial Cursor.” 
by Mr. F. W. Lanchester; **The Development of Arbi- 
trary Fanctions,” by Messrs. J. Perry and H. F. Hunt. 
Barivepay, Oct. 96,8 p.m. Elizabethan: Annusl General 
Meeting and Conversazione. 


SCIENCE. 


Der Antichrist. Von Wilhelm Bousset. 
(Gottingen. ) 

Ts is a scholarly book, and one of great 
use and interest for the student of early 
Christian beliefs. Pages 1-75 are a review 
of the sources of our knowledge of the 
belief in the Antichrist; pp. 76-180 area 
detailed exposition of the belief, compiled 
step by step from these sources. Useful 
indices close the book, of which the gist is 
as follows: certain passages in the New 
Testament (Matt. xxiv., Mark xiii., 2 Thess. 
ii., Apocal. xi) are so mavy fragments of a 
pre-Christian and mainly Jewish myth or 
saga. This saga was taught orally, and 
was, on principle, not committed to writing. 
And this is one reason why the written 
records of it are so scarce in the first century, 
becoming more and more numerous in 
writers of the second, third, fourth, and 
succeeding centuries. 

Can this saga be recovered in its early 
form, as Jesus, Paul, and John inherited it ? 
Bousset argues—and I think proves his point 
—that in the writings of Commodian, Lactan- 
tius, Victorinus, Hippolytus, and Irenaeus, 
we have early Christian sources independent 
of the New Testament. In Ephrem and 
pseudo-Ephrem, in Methodius and other 
Fathers, we have further sources—later 








Leonish whelp, is a preferable rendering. 


as the first elected Lord of Biscay. 


Iturriza, 


indeed, but still going back to the original 
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tradition which lies behind the New Testa- 
ment. Nor are we dependent on Christian 
writers alone; for 4 Esra, the Testament 
of Dan, Sibyll. iii. 46-91, the Baruch- 
book, probably also parts of the Talmud, 
constitute Jewish sources to aid us in our 
reconstruction. 

All these, as well as many medieval 
sources, are handled by Bousset with great 
skill and care. He shows how the older saga 
is already adapted to current events by the 
author of the Apocalypse, in the interpreta- 
tion of which hook two elements must there- 
fore be carefully distinguished—namely, 
the traditional saga element, resting ulti- 
mately, as Fiinkel (Schipfung und Chaos) 
shows, on a Babylonian dragon-myth, and 
the properly historical allusions to contem- 
porary events, especially to Nero. Bousset’s 
entire book is, indeed, preliminary to the 
solution of this problem ; for we must needs 
have recovered the saga as John inherited 
it before we can separate the two elements. 
Just as the author of the Apocalypse 
adjusted the saga to current events, so 
Bousset shows that later generations of 
Christians sought in its grandiose visions 
a key to the turmoil of events, past and 
present. 

Thus it is no dry bones that Bousset 

presents to us, but the original tra- 
dition from which probably Jesus himself, 
and certainly Paul and the Evangelists, 
derived their doctrine of the last things, 
their eschatology. Like the teaching of 
the Second Coming, that of the Anti- 
christ has been tacitly dropt by the educated 
orthodox of to-day. But for the early saints 
no two beliefs were so important as these, 
nor £0 closely bound up together. The 
Church has drifted whole seas asunder from 
its primitive moorings, yet divines of all 
shades assert that theirs is the faith which 
Jesus and his Apostles delivered to 
posterity. The mass of Christians, even 
late on into the Middle Ages, knew and 
cared more about the Antichrist than they 
did about the right understanding of the 
Trinity ; for, as Bousset says (p. 2), 
‘‘in naiver unmittelbarer Weise spiegeln sich in 
dieser Litteratur die Stinmungen, die Leiden 
und Hoffoungen der breiten Masse des Volkes 
in den Zeiten grosser politischer Erregung und 
Umwiilzung ab. 

Bousset does not claim to have exhausted 
the sources, and remarks that 


*‘die syrischen, koptischen, slavischen Hand- 
schriften werden noch eine reiche Ausheute 
liefern. Da die Ueberlieferung der Sage vom 
Antichrist ausserordentlich stabil ist, so werden 
die noch feblenden Ausliufer der Ueberlieferuvg 
an dem Gesammtbilde sehr wenig iindern.”’ 


In conclusion, I venture to subjoin* a 
translation of an Armenian form of the 
saga from a Life of St. Nerses, published 
in 1853 at San Lazaro, Venice (as vol. vi. 
of the Sopherk series), from four MSS. of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. This 
Life was compiled soon after the Frankish 
conquest of Jerusalem, but for the most 
part from materials as old as the fifth 
century. These predictions about the 
Antichrist are in it put into the mouth 


* We are compelled to reserve this translation 
until next week.—Ep. Acapemy. 





of the dying saint. For the temple at 
Jerusalem the compiler substitutes the 
Christian Church and introduces some other 
Christian touches; but on the whole, he 
presents us with u fairly primitive and com- 
plete form of the legend, so confirming what 
Bousset says as to the stability of the myth 
in its main outlines, no matter how fluc- 
tuating the events which men sought to 
explain by means of it. 
Frep, C. ConyBEare. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


BASQUE JOTTINGS. 
Tolosa, Spain: Oc‘. 11, 1895. 


In a letter published in the AcADEMY of 
April 13, 1895, I suggested that Meagher 
might have written the articles on Iztueta, 
which appeared in the Foreign Review and 
Yontinental Miscellany (London, 1828). But 
the first book of this author was published in 
1824; and a note on p. 201 of the reprint of it, 
published here on the first day of the present 
month—‘ Account or History of the Memorable 
Dances of Guipuzcoa”’ (Tolosa: At the Press 
of E. Lopez, 1895)—declares that ‘‘ Meager”’ 
died in 1772. My suggestion, therefore, was 
absurd. It is to be regretted that the works 
of Iztueta have not been translated. 

In a letter published in the ACADEMY of 
May 25, 1895, I said that d’Urte’s use of neurri 
in the sense of ‘‘ nourish” was a complete 
solecism in Basque literature. That was another 
error, born of ignorance. Haraneder—who, 
like d’Urte, belonged to St. Jean de Luz—in 
his translation of Seupoli’s Spiritual Combat 
(1750), has on p. 279 ez-bai-naiz-neurritu-co 
cutaz baicen ’—meaning ‘‘that I shall not be 
nourished except on you?”; and on p. 286 the 
substantive newrrimendutzat == ‘‘for nourish- 
ment,” 

Last spring, a copy of Leicarraga’s New 
Testament, hitherto unknown to the biblio- 
grapher, was discovered in a house near St. 
Jean Pied de Port. It now belongs to the 
Benedictine monks of Notre Dame de Belloc- 
sur-Larran, near Urte. It bears in the begin- 
ning a Basque version of the following legend 
in illuminated letters: ‘‘The Lady Baroness 
von Adelsward has adorned me in 1895.” 

E. 8. Devasen. 





PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Avr a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Clermont-Ganneau announced 
the discovery in Syria of a Phoenician inscrip- 
tion in five or six lines, which makes mention of 
a king of Assyria, and apparently dates from 
the sixth century B.c. That the language is 
Phoenician seems to be certain. 





Messrs. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRiBNER & 
Co. have issued a sale catalogue of books on 
Japan and China, which has evidently been 
very carefully compiled. First, we have books 
relating to Japan generally, and then those 
specially devoted to thelanguage. The Ainus, 
Korea, and Formosa make a class by them- 
selves, Chinese is thus classified : (1) Diction- 
aries and vocabularies; (2) grammars; (3) 
reading-books, chrestomathies, &c.; (4) the 
several dialects in alphabetical order; and 
(5) books on China generally. 


Corrigenda.—In Mr. Whitley Stokes’s letter, 
“A Celtic Leechbook,” in the AcADEMY of 
October 12, 1895: p. 300, col. 1, 1. 8 from 
bottom, and last line, for ‘hentledan ” read 
**hentletan”’; col. 2, 1. 16, for “‘ Landovery ” 
read ‘‘ Llandovery.” 





FINE ART. 
SOME ARCHAEOLOGICAL MAGAZINES. 


THE last number of the American Journal of 
Archaeology (London: Kegan Paul & Co.) 
departs somewhat from its usual character by 
giving two papers on early Italian pictures in 
America, both contributed by Mr. William 
Rankin, who seems to be a competent critic of 
the Morelli school. One of these, which is 
illustrated with photographs, deals at length 
with a collection now belonging to the Univer- 
sity of Yale, which was formed some few years 
ago by Mr. J. J. Jarves. It is especially rich 
in fourteenth century panel pieces, mostly by 
artists not of the first rank, though historically 
interesting. The gem of the collection is a 
‘‘§t. Jerome in the Desert,” ascribed to Fra 
Filippo Lippi, but which Mr. Rankin is disposed 
to assign to Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. The other 
paper describes briefly two loan exhibitions, 
which were open at New York for a short time 
last spring. Mr. Rankin singles out for special 
mention a “Holy Family” of the school of 
Raphael, and Madonnas by Benvenuto di Gio- 
vanni of Siena and Innocenzo da Imola. It is 
interesting to learn how many Italian paintings, 
not of the first class, have already found a 
home in the United States. The longest article 
is by Prof A. L. Frothingham, of Princeton— 
the managing editor—who continues his work 
of tracing the influence of Byzantine art in 
Italy. He here treats chiefly the methods and 
patterns of mosaic decoration, with the help of 
photographs and other illustrations. There is 
one paper of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, by Prof. R. B. Richardson, 
the present director. The subject is an inscrip- 
tion found in the course of excavations at 
Koukounari, in the Attic Epakria, which con- 
tains a long sacrificial calendar of offerings. It 
dates, apparently, from the early half of the 
third century B.c. Some of the epithets of 
divinities are curious, and so also are the refer- 
ences to Marathon. The sacrifice of animals 
with their young is a feature of the list. 
Finally, we must not omit to mention the usual 
record of archaeological discoveries in the 
Mediterranean basis. The accounts of the 
excavation of the temple of Jupiter Anxur at 
Terracina and of the necropolis at Vetulonia 
are particularly full. The former is illustrated ; 
the latter refers to sculptures apparently of a 
Hittite character, with Etruscan inscriptions. 


Parr 46 of Archaeologia Aeliana, published 
by the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (Andrew Reid), is mainly devoted to 
ecclesiology, if we may include under that head 
a survey of the churches of the archdeaconry of 
Northumberland, temp. Charles II., and a de- 
scription of the ruinous preceptory of the 
Knights Hospitallers at Chibburn. The only 
contribution to British antiquities is a paper by 
Major R. Mowat, of Paris, on a Roman mile- 
stone which was found last autumn near Car- 
lisle. This stone bears two inscriptions, one at 
each end. One of them is clear enough, being 
simply the common form in honour of Con- 
stantine, while he held the rank of Caesar. 
The other—if we may trust Major Mowat’s 
reading, which we cannot verify from the 
photograph given—runs as follows: 

IMP C M 
AVR MAVS 
CARAVSIO PF 
INVICTO AVG 
Ceowe ..0 





The fragmentary conclusion Major Mowat 
would fill up with [Zuguvallijo [Brovonac]as 
[mille passuwm] = one mile from Luguvallium 
(Carlisle) to a hypothetical station on the road 
to York. This is the only lapidary monument 
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that has been discovered with the name of the 
usurper Carausius, though his coins are not 
nucommon. Oa some of these coins occurs the 
form IMP C M CARAVSIvVS. This mM and the 
mAVS of the mile-stone Major Mowat con- 
jectures to be shortened forms of his barbaric 
name Mausaeus or Mausaius, which he also 
finds on a Gaulish coiu in the medal-room of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale. 


In the October number of the J?/iquary and 
Tilustrated Archaeologist (Bemrose) we find 
wention of a most interesting discovery, which, 
we are told, is also described at length in 
Archaeologia Cambrensis. This is nothing less 
than the sepuichral monument of Vortipore, 
the prince of Demetia, who is so severely 
rebuked by Gildas in his De Excidio Britimniae. 
The stone stands in a field near Lianfaliteg, 
Carmarthenshire, and was only _ recently 
noticed to be inscribed. In fact, it bears 
two inscriptions: one in debased Latin 
capitals, with # circular «emblem x»bove; the 
other, on the left side, in Ogams. The former 
runs: 

MEMORIA 
VOTEPORIGIS 
PROTICTORIS. 


The latter has been read by Prof. Riys as 
VOTECORIGAS. Inthe same number is #- good 
photograph of another stone in the churchyard 
of Stowford, Devonshire, inscribed in Hiberno- 
Saxon minuscules with a word that is 
apparently GURGLES, whatever that may mean. 
The longer articles are: (1) a description of 
the church of Santa Maria dei Miracoli, at 
Venice, which has recently been restored, 
though apparently not spoilt; (2) an account, 
by Mr. David MacRitchie, of his exploration of 
monolithic remains, and ** brochs”’ or ** doous”’ 
in the Hebrides; and a preliminary study of 
the old stone crosses of Somersetshire, which, 
we are told, exceed 200in number. All of these 
articles are admirably illustrated. Finally, we 
must mention the last contribution of the late 
Prof. George Stephens, of Copenhagen. It is 
a review of the first part of an exhaustive 
monograph, by Prof. Wimmer, on the historical 
Runic memorials of Denmark. Altogether, this 
magazine—which has now completed its first 
year, under the editorship of Mr. J. Romilly 
Allen—worthily fulfils its aim of showing how 
useful photographic illustrations are for the 
elucidation of archaeology. 








BUDDHIST REMAINS IN THE SWAT 
VALLEY. 

WE quote the following report by Surgeon- 

Major L, A. Waddell on his archaeological 


mission, on account of the Bengal Government, 
to the Swat Valley : 


“‘[ have the honcur to send you the progress 
report upon my deputation to the Swat Valley in 
independent Afgbavistan—presently occupied by 
the Chitral Field Force—for the archaeological 
exploration of this ancient Buddbist land, formeriy 
called Udy ana, and to secure sculptures for Govern- 
mnent. 

** Leaving Calcutta on the night of July 20, I 
reached Mardan, via Peshawar and Naoshera, on 
the 26th. At Mardan, the Assistant Commissioner 
kindly procured for me the carriage and most of 
the extra servants needed for the journey. And 
on the 28th, I crossed the frontier and reached the 
fort of Dargai, at the foot of the Malakand Pass. 
_“‘ At Dargai I was pleased to find that Major 
F.C. Maisey, the commandant, had been carefully 
exploring the Buddhist remains in the neighbour- 
hood, and had discovered, in a stup2z close to the 
fort, a casket containing a relic, which is probably 
a portion of the body of Buddba. This relic, 


Pali, which was found about two and a half miles 
from the stupa, and probably may prove to be a 
record of this relic ; for although it is apparently in 
the same character as the Asoka edict of Shahbaz- 
garhi, about twenty-three miles to the south-east, 
repeated search in the neighbourhood has failed to 
find any further trace of inscriptions. Of the 
sculptures, numbering about 150, I selected about 
forty ; and they are all evidently anterior to the 
fifth century a.p , and mostly of about the first. 

“*Next day, Major Maisey kindly conducted me 
over the sites explored by him, and he made some 
fresh excavations at Salgaro. I took rough sketches 
of these places. 

*“Onthe following day, I ascended the Mala- 
kand Pass by the so-called ‘ Buddhist road,’ as it 
has been lately named. It is an excellent ancient 
road, comparing favourably with the best mountain 
roads of the present day. It rises by an easy 
gradient, and several of its sections are cut deeply 
through the hard rock. It is quite possible that 
this may have been on the Jine of march of 
Alexander the Great in his invasion of India, as 
Major Deane suggests. Be this as it may, it is 
very probable that Asoka, Kanishka, and the 
other powerful kings who held this country, used 
this road and gave it its present shape. Even. 
however, were this proved to be the case, the road 
can scarcely be called a ‘ Buddhist’ one, nor can 
the very numerous forts and walls which crown 
the hills hereabouts be properly called Buddhist, 
as they are clearly military works to defend the 
rich valley of the Swat, and, though probably built 
by professing Buddhists, they cannot be regarded 
as Buddhist buildings in the religious sense. 

**On crossing the Pass, a short distance below 
the summit on the north side, are some Buddhist 
ruins, but the sculptures found even on digging 


sculptures found in the Swat Valley of which he 
had already got possession, and also all the in- 
scribed stones obtained in this expedition, including 
several in the new character which he has lately 
discovered, and which still remains undeciphered. 

**On August 3 I discussed the question of ex- 
ploration with M»jor Deane, who has unique local 
knowledge of these parts. We came tothe con- 
clusion that the Swat Valley is certainly the land 
of Udyana, but that most of the sites described 
by Hiuen Tsiang and others lie in Upper Swat; and, 
though almost sll of them can be approximately 
identified with places already found on our latest 
map, there is no hope of reaching those places at 
present, for Upper Swat is not occupied by our 
troops, and Government has pledged itself not to 
intrude there. We therefore decided that explora- 
tion, for the present, would be most usefully con- 
fined to examining the ruins in the Shahkot and 
Mora Passes, to tne south of Thana, especially as 
the Mora Pass, if not the site of the Mora siupa of 
Hiurn Tsiang, is probably related to the Mora or 
Moriya (Maurya) dynasty, the ancestors of Asoka, 
whom history places in this valley. The Buddhist 
remains in the Panjkora Valley appear t> be insig- 
nificant. 

“On August 4 I proceeded, under an escort of 
villagers supplied by Major Deane, across some 
wild glens to Sarai in the Panjkora Valley, across 
the Katgola Pass; but I found that the few 
Buddhist ruins which formerly existed there had 
been litely removed. I obtained, however, some 
general account of them. 





“Tu continuation of my report of the tth 
jnstant, | have the honour to state that on 
August 5 L proceeded from Sarai to Fort 





have been few and much weather-worn. 

‘** Here one gets a glimpse, for the first time, of | 
the Swat Valley. It is eminently picturesque, aud | 
certainly bears out the glowing accounts given | 
of it by the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims of the fifth 
and seventh centuries a p., and fully justifies its | 
ancient name of | dyana, which means a ‘ park’ or | 
‘garden.’ It looks a lovely land-locked plain of 
the richest green, dotted over with trees—olive, 
mulberry, tamarind, &c.—which give it a park-like 
appearance. Through its rich meadow rushes the 
winding and many-armed river which waters in- 
numerable rice and other fields, while graceful 
mountains with bold outlines and fairly well- 
worded slopes bound it on both sides. Truly, to 
the traveller from the dry and dusty plains of the 
Panjab this rich and well-watered valley of 
refreshing green must seem indeed a paradise. 

**T halted for the night at the post of Khar, and 
next day ascended the valley to Uhakdara, on the 
north or right bank of the river. Here I heard of 
several sites of stupas and Buddhist monasteries 
not far off, which were being dug up destructively 
by private individuals, who appropriated the best: 
of the sculptures Indeed, there must be many 
scores of officers who have carried off important 
sculptures, and some have completely effaced the 
structural designs of the buildings and made no 
record whatever of what they saw. 

** Tt now became clear to me from a closer study 
of the descriptive narratives of the Chinese pil- 
grims, by means of the lecal knowledge which T 
had acquired, that the chief sites which the pil- 
grims described lay within Upper Swat, in territory 
not at present occupied by our troops. I there- 
fore pushed on next day to the headquarters of 
the Chitral Force at Laram, to see what could be 
Gone in the matter. On the way I passed a very 
fine stupa, about 50 feet high, to the left of the roa‘ 
and south of the village of Uchh or Uchhna; 
it seems to have preserved its centre quite un- 
perforated. 

‘“*At Laram I presented my credentials to 
General Sir Robert Low, who kindly promiced to 
render any aid in his power. He introduced me to 
Major Deane, the chief political officer, and a 
well-known archaeologist, who for many years has 
been zealously and most successfully exploring the 
Buddhist remains of Peshawar and its frontier 
countries. To him I explained the object of my 
mission, and pleaded the need in which the Indian 








together with numerous sculptures of the Gandhara 
type from this and another site in the vicinity, he 
kindly made over to me for Government, together 
with a large stone bearing an inscription in Arian 


Museum of Calcutta stood of specimens of Buddhist 
sculpture of the Gandhara type. Major Deane 
kindly promised his aid; and he gencrously said 
that he would make over to me all the numerous 





Cbakdara. 

**About a mile beyoud the Katgola Pass is 
Kafie kot.  Aufr or ‘infidel’? is the name 
applied by the present Muhammadan iuhabitants 
to their predecessors, and thus includes both 
Buddhists and Brahmanists. From here, about 
two miles up the hill on the right, is eaid to bea 
stone or rock with several scroll-like markings, 
probably inscriptions ; but I had no special escort 
to enable me to visit the spot, which has not yet 
been reached by Europeans. 

**Four miles or so further on, the road winds 
round the hill to the right, and enters the Swas 
Valley at the village of Uchh, and at a point about 
a quarter of a mile below the large s‘wpa previously 
mentioned. The rocky shoulder of this hill look- 
lvg towards the stupa presents an appearance very 
suggestive of that exhibited by the not very far 
distant mount ‘Ila’ of Hiuen Tsiang and ‘the 
Mountain of Prince Sudana’ of Sung Yun (Beal's 
Si-yu-ki, I. p. xcix.), with its 500 stone beds of 
the Arbats whom Buddha converted there. ‘The 
rock here is a kind of gneiss, which in weathering 
has split along its jointe, forming rectangular 
blocks, whicn assume something of the aspect of 
cyclopean bedsteads. Tne site referred to by 
these Chinese pilgrims probably oc :urs in a similar 
rock formation. 

** At Chakdara, I found that Mr. Spencer, the 
politicl officer, whom Major Deane had asked to 
assist me, had not yet arrived. So I epent the 
afternoon in makwwg inquiries about rains, and in 
inspecting thore fragments of friezos and other 
sculptures which had not yet been removed. The 
villagers bring into the fort for sale to the oflicers 
and others many coins of Kanishka and # few of 
Az’s and otuer Indo-Scythian kings, as well as 
coins of Menander and other Graeco-Bactrians ; 
bus most of these coius have been bought up by 
baniyas and cent to Rawalpindi. Two inscribed 
stones have been reen by officers at the village of 
Amora about four miles up the valley, and others 
are reported to be in situ higher up the hill there. 
Mejor Deane is sending a man to take squeezes of 
these inscriptions. 

**On the 6th I met Mr. Spencer, and learned 
from him particulars about his excavations in the 
Mora Pass. He worked under iustructions from 
Major Deane, and the best of the friezes, &c., 
found by him there have been despatched to 
Mardan. ‘The Mora Pass, as already stated, lies 
outside the territory occupied by our troops, and 
its exploration is attended with considerable 
danger. On the last occasion when Mr. Spencer 
went there, he and his party were surrounded by 
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an excited mob of the clan of that glen, and he | Turners’ Company, which will be on view at 


was only able to withdraw with some difficulty. 

**In view of these circumstances, and the very 
limited period of my deputation, and the fact that 
almost all the sculptures at available sites had 
already been removed, and the majority of these 
had been generously promised by Major Deane to 
the India Museum of Calcutta, I decided to return. 
So next day I started on my return journey, aud 
reached Calcutta to-day. August 16. 

** Arrangements should be made withont delay 
to take delivery of the stones of Major Deane’s 
collection at Mardan, and of Major Maieey’s at 
Dargai. The Sepoys employed by the latter officer 
in digging up the sculptur.s should receive a 
fatigne-duty allowance. 

**T would suggest that a trustworthy cervant of 
the India Museum should be sent to take 
delivery of there stones, and to personally under- 
take their proper packing for transit by goods 
train. I sha)! give him a memorandum of instruc- 
tions in the matter. And when the stones arrive ut 
Calcutta, itis desirable that I should be placed on 
duty for about a fortnight to arrange the sculp- 
tures, and to fully describe them, as a supplement 
to my detailed report upon the ancient Buddhist 
kingdom of Udyana.”’ 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. W. B. RicumMonp has been appointed 
professor of painting at the Royal Academy, 
in succession to the late John E. Hodgson. He 
will deliver the usual course of six lectures 
during January, 1896, taking for his subject 
**Michael Angelo and the Sixtine Chapel.” 


Messrs. T. Henry & Co, will publish in the 
course of next month 7'he Pugeant: a Winter 
Book, edited by Messrs. C. H. Shannon and 
Gleeson White. The Jetterpress will consist of 
poems, stories, and articles on art, among the 
contributora being Mr. Swinburne, Mr. 
Theodore Watts, Mr. W. E. Henley, Michael 
Field, Mrs. Margaret L. Woods, M. Paul 
Verlaine, and M. Maurice Maeterlinck. The 
illustrations—numbering 21 plates, besides 17 
in the text—will include a new portrait of Mr. 
Swinburne, by Mr. Will Rothenstein; an 
origiuval lithograph by Mr. Whistler; a repro- 
duction of the Botticelli recently discovered at 
Florence, by the Swan Electric Engraving 
Company ; as well as a reproduction of Sir E. 
Burne-Jones’s ‘‘ Perseus and Medusa,’”’ and 
works by Sir J. E. Millais, Mr. G. F. Watts, 
and Rossetti. 


Mr. Georce ALLEN announces for imme- 
diate publication Studies in Both Arts, con- 
sisting of ten plates reproduced in photo- 
gravure and chromo -lithography from 
unpublished drawings by Mr. Ruskin, with 
descriptive letterpress. Sir E. Burne-Jones 
has made a design for the cover. 


Tuk following have been elected members 
of the Royal Society of British Artists: Mr. 
Abbey, Mr. Altson, Mr. I’. A. W. T. Arm- 
strong, Mr. J. H. Bentley, Mr. J. Ernest 
Breun, Mr. Victor Burnand, Mr. C. E. Clifford, 
Mr. E. G. Fuller, Mr. Carleton Grant, Mr. 
George Harcourt, Mr. Arnold Helcke, Mr. 
Hal Hurst, Mr. G. Hutchison, Mr. Neils M. 
Lund, Mr. A. Meade, Mr. Herbert A. Olivier, 
Mr. E. A. Fellowes Prynne, Mr. Reginald 
Smith, Mr. J. F. Sullivan, Mr. A. Tucker, 
and Mr. W. T. Warrener. 


Tue following exhibitions will open next 
week: a collection of water-colour drawings by 
modern Dutch artists, at the Goupil Gallery, 
Regent-street ; drawings and sketches in black 
and white, by Mr. Dudley Hardy, at the 
Clifford Gallery, Haymarket; and an exhibi- 
tion of pictures at the Hanover Gallery, New 
Bond-street. 


Tuer Lord Mayor will distribute the prizes 
for turning in wood, xylonite, &c., at the twenty- 
fifth annual competition organised by the 





the Mansion House on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday of next week. 


In place of the meeting announced fot 
October 21, a general meeting of the Helleni¢ 
Society will be held at 22, Albemarle-street, on 
Monday, November 4, at 5 p.m., when Miss 
Jane Harrison will read the following paper: 
‘The Enveakrounos Question ; or, the Excava- 
tions on the West Siope of the Acropolis in 
special relation to Thucydides ii. 15.” 


Mr. E. B. Nasu—whose address is Ellers- 
lea, .Fulham Park-gardens, S.W.—has issued 
proposals for the foundation of a Burns 
Portrait Society. This is a subject to which 
Mr. Nash has devoted several years of his life ; 
and he claims to have discovered the existence 
of at least two unknown portraits of the poet. 
One of these is a large picture by Sir Henry 
Raeburn, which he thinks may have been 
painted for Lord Glencairn; another is a 
miniature paiuted at Dumfries by Alexander 
Reid. 


Tue Palestine Exploration Fund have now 
ready for issue a collotype print, made from a 
copy of their ‘‘raised map” of Palestine, show- 
ivg the elevations in two separate tints (black 
and brown), with the seas coloured blue. 


Tue work of excavation at Silchester has this 
summer been confined to a block of buildings 
between the Basilica and the West Gate. This 
space was occupied by two imposing buildings, 
which, it is presumed, were the residences of 
two of the chief citizens. Both houses had 
apartments for summer and winter use, the 
latter being warmed by a system of hot-air 
passages. The elaborate tesselated pavements 
in the summer apartments are in excellent pre- 
servation: none of the tesserae are more than 
half an inch square. Fragments of the glass 
from the windows and pieces of the coloured 
plaster from the walls have been found, as well 
as a bronze stylus; spoons, tweezers, aud 
fibulae of excelient workmanship; many coins, 
pieces of Samian pottery, black ware from 
Upchurch, and variegated pottery from Caistor ; 
steel-yard weights ; and portions of the mortars 
in which meat was pounded. 


THE STAGE. 
Miss Cisstz Lorrus—perhapsthe most brilliant, 
because the most refined of recognised mimics, 
and no mean actress to boot—has started an 
entertainment called by her a ‘‘ Recital,’’ and 
we saw her in it a few days since at the Crystal 
Palace Theatre. Miss Loftus has organised for 
her purpose a little company. She takes about 
with hera gentleman who plays, tant bien que mal, 
on the piano; and Miss Yorke, a singer, comely 
in appearance, and of robust voice, which, it may 
be, is capable of greater finish of expression 
than when we heard it the other day; and Mr. 
Ben Nathan, who entertains with humorous 
narrative, the first part of Mr. Nathan’s 
discourse being not without tediousuess 
—and the caricature of a social world 
presumably not now existent — but in the 
second part he is undeniably funny, unques- 
tionably skilful and amusing. Miss Cissie 
Loftus’s own contributions to her Recital con- 
sist of a whole admirable series of those 
delicately touched imitations which she 
made so popular at the Halls. We saw 
her, with keen pleasure, in a répertoire of 
the most varied kind; we saw her imitate 
the method of Miss May Yohé, with ‘a 
voice as rich as a plum-cake.” We saw her 
assume the confidential piquancy and rapid 
camaraderie of Miss Marie Lloyd in ‘The 
Barmaid,” and very funny and high-spirited 
it was. Then for a moment she became 
Florence St. John ; anon assumed the airs and 





graces of Miss Letty Lind; with the aid of 
nothing more than a big basket she embarked 
on the enterprise of a refined mimicry of Mr. 
Gus Elen, in ‘‘’E dunno where e’ are””—one 
of the very cleverest bits of her performance— 
then became Hayden Coffin, staccato of 
manner, distinct of utterance, and uniformly 


sentimental. Yvette Guilbert in Les De- 
moiselles ad marier wanted only some 
extra slimness of figure— the manner 


was as characteristically crisp as possible, 
And lastly came, with certain accessories 
not here to be dispensed with, a remini- 
scence of Sarah in a scene from “ Izeyl.” 
A most extraordinary flexibility of talent—and 
innate good judgment besides—is required to 
accomplish imitations so numerous and varied, 
and never to saggest anything beyond the 
most good-humoured and benign mockery. 
The recitals of Miss Cissie Loftus are certain 
of a wide success wherever they may be taken 
among those who know a fair proportion of 
the originals that she brilliantly caricatures. 


MUSIC. 
OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 


Mr. FE. C. HeEpMonpr has undertaken to give 
operas in English, and, by his choice of works 
for the first three nights, has clearly shown the 
change which has come over public opinion. A 
quarter of a century ago a manager announcing 
three Wagner operas in almost immediate suc- 
cession would have been considered either a 
fool or a madman. In the present Wagner 
worship, fashion, of course, counts for some- 
thing. But how did that fashion arise? The 
enlightened enthusiasm, first of Liszt, and 
afterwards of some of Wagner's devoted friends 
and followers, communicated itseif gradually to 
persons open to conviction, ready to look for- 
wards as well as backwards; and as the 
number of such increased, others, unaccustomed 
to think for themselves, and therefore easily 
led, joined in the swelling praise. The latter 
have certainly helped a good cause; but unless 
that cause had been a strong one, their sup- 
port and superficial admiration would have 
proved of little avail. This very even- 
ing the fiftieth anniversary of the 
production of ‘‘ Tannhiuser” at Dresden will 
be celebrated at Covent Garden by a per- 
formance of that work. It is therefore a 
fitting moment to look back and see Wagner’s 
unpropitious commencement, and his slow, but 
steady, progress. He lived long enough to find 
that his strength has not been spent in vain. 
But in 1852, nearly seven years after the pro- 
duction of ‘‘ Tannhiiuser,” there were no signs 
of future success. In a letter, written when he 
was an exile in Switzerland, he declared that 
the work ‘‘ by the third performance had 
become such a failure that it could never by 
any possibility be revived.” In 1861 Paris 
endorsed the unfavourable Dresden verdict. 
It is gratifying to find that in England, strong 
opposition notwithstanding, the merits of 
Wagner were recognised by a few writers 
about twenty years ago, when ‘ Tannbiiuser ” 
and ‘‘ Lohengrin ” were first heard here. The 
progress of the Wagner cause in this country 
has been slow, but steady. It has been slow, 
because custom, prejudice, and the natural 
unwillingness to believe that anything of im- 
portance could come from an obscure Dresden 
Capellmeister, had to be overcome. But it has 
been sure, because it is a cause which makes 
for truth in dramatic art. There is a double 
strength in Wagner: one resulting from the 
great gifts bestowed on him by nature, and 
fully recognised by friend and foe; the other, 
from his determination to avoid the musical 
commonplaces, the text-book inanities — of 
Italian opera; to select subjects of an elevating 
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nature; and like Gluck, to reduce music in the 
drama to its proper function. Exception may, 
no doubt, be taken to many a detail in Wagner’s 
art-work, but scarcely so to the principles 
underlying it. 

Mr. Hedmondt deserves every support. In 
the performance of ‘‘ Tannhauser” on Saturday, 
and again in that of ‘‘ Lohengrin” on Monday, 
there were shortcomings. Mr. Hedmondt 
himself, who played the title-réle in both works, 
was not in good voice. As director, and there- 
fore busily engaged, he was, we think, unwise 
to appear in three important parts at the very 
outset. Some of his acting as Tannhauser in 
the second and third acts was effective. Miss 
Esty as Elizabeth sang and acted in a fresh, 
intelligent manner. Mr. Bispham wasadmirable 
as Wolfram. Thechorus wasat times distressingly 
outof tune. Mr. Feld conducted with zeal and 
ability, but he was at times too much occupied 
in looking after the performers on the stage to 
render full justice to the music. There were 
numerous cuts in ‘‘ Tannhiuser,”’ and again in 
“Lohengrin” on the following evening. It does 
seem a pity that they should be made. Only 
when operas, beginning early and ending at a 
reasonable hour, are given without cuts—not 
only those of Wagner, but of other composers— 
will proper justice be rendered, on the one 
hand to composers, and on the other to the 
public. 

In the performance of ‘“ Lohengrin” on 
Monday, Mr. Hedmondt occasionally sang well ; 
but as Knight of the Grail he did not display that 
wixed feeling of awe and tenderness which the 
character demands. Miss Esty deserves high 
praise for her impersonation of Elsa. Miss 
Rosa Olitzka was well-meaning, but at times 
exaggerated, in the part of Ortrud. Mr. Win- 
fred Goff as Frederick showed distinct signs of 
promise. Mr, Franklin Clive as the King was 
too nervous to do justice either to himself or to 
the part. 

On Wednesday evening ‘‘ The Valkyrie” was 
given. It is not altogether pleasant to hear it 
in English, but, no doubt, to many this proved 
anadvantage. Of the work itself nothing, it 
would seem, need be said; and yet we should 
like once more to acknowledge the wonderful 
spell which it exercises over us. The close of 
the third act is often heard, and often admired, 
in the concert-room ; yet its full power is only 
revealed on the stage. After the wonderfully 
tender and, after a time, passionate love-scene 
of the first act, and the storm and stress of the 
second, none but a genius of the highest order 
could have conceived such a tremendous climax 
as the third act. The passions portrayed are 
no longer those of human beings, but of gods 
or demi-gods, and Wagner’s music shows a 
corresponding change: it has greater breadth, 
deeper tenderness and passion, while the close 
ig the xe plus ultra of pathos and dignity. 
Miss Susan Strong deserves special mention. 
It was, we understand, her first appearance on 
any stage; and in the trying part of Sieglinde, 
both as singer and actress, she gained a verit- 
able triumph. Mme. Lilian Tree deserves high 
praise for her Briinnhilde; in the last act she 
was specially good. Mr. E. C. Hedmondt as 
Siegmund achieved a well-deserved success : 
his voice was in much better order, and his 
acting was impressive ; he thoroughly entered 
into the spirit of the part. Mr. D. Bispham 
displayed his fine powers of declamation in the 
difficult, and at times thankless, part of Wotan. 
It was altogether a fine impersonation. Miss 
Rosa Olitzka (Fricka) and Mr. A. Bevan 
(Hunding) claim honourable mention. Mr. 
Henschel as conductor, for his zeal and intelli- 
ence, deserves unstinted praise. The orches- 
tral playing was not perfect, but allowance 
should be made for the difficulties of the music, 
and it should be remembered that the time for 


rehearsal was limited. We are glad to be able ' 





to give such a good account of the first per-| The first will take place on December 10, with 
formance of the work in English. The under- | the assistance of Mr. and Miss Dolmetsch and 
taking was a bold one, and it obtained the| Mr. Fuller-Maitland, and the programme will 
success which it so well merited. consist of music of the olden time. On January 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 7, 1896, the programme will be devoted to 
English composers. The third und last concert 
will be given on February 11. 








MUSIC NOTES. 
THE first Crystal Palace Concert took place on 
Saturday, and Mr. Manns received an enthu- 
siastic welcome. Forty years of good service, 
during which he has done much for high art, 
and specially for English art, are not soon 
forgotten ; and those who frequent the Syden- 
ham concerts have not only a pleasant past to | _ 
look back on, but, in the series just begun, a | 
promising future to which they may look 
confidently forward. On Saturday the pro- | ——— “leg alféad\e«0 d. 
gramme included Beethoven’s Symphony in C | If obtained of » Newsvendor or | ne 
minor, and Lalo’s ‘‘ Sinfonie Espagnole,” ably | Mt 8 past | om ee 6 O19 
interpreted by M. A. Rivarde. | uf the United Kingdom. | 

° | Including Postage to any part 

Mr. D. BisPuwAM announces a series of | of France, Germany, India, | | 

concerts of popular music at St. James’s Hall. , China,&e. . . « -'0N7 410 8 S10 4 4 
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WORKS BY ‘D Re MACLAREN. 


‘rown Svo, cloth boards, price 5s. each, post free. 


C 
CHRIST'S “MUSTS,” and other Sermons. By Alexander Maclaren, DD., 
Author of ‘“‘ The Holy of Uolies,” ‘* The Unchanging Christ,” &c., &c. 
“ Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, and beautiful illustration."—Werd and Work. 


THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other Sermons. 
“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and beautiful illustration, the same exquisite use of language 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we are accustomed to find in all Dr, Maclaren’s works.” 


Christian World Pulpit, 
PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 
‘*For more than a quarter of a century he has held almost an unchallenged position as the prince of pulpit orators....... 
The back pews of Dr, Maclaren’s church are in the nooks and corners of the earth,” -—Wethodist Times, 


THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th 


Chapters of the Gospel by John. : 
‘Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense power."—Methodist Recorder. 





Lonpon : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Pusuisunns, 21 AND 22, FurnivaAn Srrert, E.C. 
JAS. SHIELLS & CO."S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Vols. I. and IL. now ready, large feap. 8vo, each 2s, 6d. net. 


THE WORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


IN EIGHT VOLUMES. 
With Twenty-four Photogravures, after Drawings by F. C. Tilney, and Portraits, &c. 
The Set to be Completed by the middle of December. 


Now ready, 1 vol., crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


JAMES HOGG. 


THE SUICIDE’'S GRAVE: 


Being the Private Memoirs and Confessions of a Justified 
Sinner, Written by Himself. 


With a Detail of Curious Traditionary Facts and other Evidence, 
by the Editor. 
With Six Photogravures after Drawings by R. Easton Stuart. 


** Tt is very unlucky for an author to write and write well, and on an excellent subject, some sixty years 
too early. This was the fortune of the Ettrick Shepherd, when he produced ‘Tbe Confessions of a Justified 
Sinner’ (Longmans) in 1824. The novel is in a way historic—that is, the events and persons and, to some 
extent, the governing ideas ell belong to the end of the seventeenth century....... We have a wonderfully 
delicate study of a mind jast verging on madness, or of a soul just selling itself to the Devil.......Mr. Louis 
Stevenson might admire tne manner in some scenes, and, indeed, in his ‘ Tyrawn Janet’ he has either un- 
consciously borrowed or accidentally bit upon an ¢ffect of horror already produced by Hogg.” 

Mr. AnpDREW Lana in Ji/vstrated London News. 


**One of the most original and remarkable studies of psychology in the Hngish language.”’ 
Athenacum, in review ot ** W. Bell Scott’s Life.” 


JAS. SHTELLS & CO, 18, Bury Srrzur, Brooussuny, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY'S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE HEART of a CONTINENT: a Narrative of Travels in ten the Desert of Gobi, 


Turke stan, the Himalayas, the Hindu Kush, the Pamirs, &c. From 1884 to 1894. By Captain FRANK YOUNGHUSBAND, C.LE., Indian Staff Corps, Gold Medallist, Roy al 
Geographical Society, W ith Mi aps, Illustrations, &c. 8vo. 


FOUR HUMOURISTS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY: I. Dickens: the Humourist as Demo. 


erat. Il, THACKERAY: the Humourist as Philosopher. Ill. GEORGE ELIOT : the Humourist as Poet. 1V. CARLYLE: the Humourist as Frophet. Lectures delivered 





wt the Royal Institution of Great Britain, Revised and Enlarged, By WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLY. 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Now ready, 
THE NEW FOREST: a Short Account of its History, Traditions, Folklore, Natural History, Sports 

and G —— ,» &. By ROSE ©, DE CRESPIGNY and HORACE HUTCHINSON, Author of “ Golf” in the Badminton Series. With Illustrations and t News Crown 

Svo, 7s. 6 yw ready, 


THE UNPUBLISHED WORKS of EDWARD GIBBON. Including Seven Autobiographies, his 


Journals, Correspondence, &c, Printed verbatim from MSS, in the possession of the Earl of Sheftield, Edited, with a Preface, by the EARL of SHEFFIELD. 8vo. 


JOURNALS and CORRESPONDENCE of LADY EASTLAKE. Edited by her Nephew, Charles 


EASTLAKE SMITH, With Facsimiles of ber Drawings and a Portrait. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 


A POCKET DICTIONARY of MODERN GREEK and ENGLISH, as actually Written and Spoken ; 


being a Copious Vocabulary of all Words and Expressions current in ordinary Reading and in every-day Talk. By A. N. JANNARIS, Ph.D. (Germany), C "No 8vo, — 6a. 
‘ow ready, 


LIGHTS and SHADES of INDIAN HILL LIFE in the AFGHAN and HINDU HIGHLANDS: a 


Contrast. By F, ST. J. GORE, B.A., Magdalen College, Oxford, With upwards of 100 Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author, and Maps. 


LAW in CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By the Duke of Argyll, K.G., Author of “The Reign of Law,” 


“The Unseen Foundations of Society,” &e. Crown 8vo, 


REMINISCENCES of THIRTY-FIVE YEARS of MY LIFE. By Sir Joseph A. Crowe, KC MG., 


C.B., Author of **The Karly Flemish Painters,’ ‘‘ Painting in North Italy,” &c.,&c. Including the Founding and Early Days of the Daily New . Experiences as War 


Cor — during the Campaign on the Danube in 1854, the Crimean War, Bombay during the Mutiny, the Franco-Austrian War in 1359, “ke., Ke. » ne gam . 

vo, lbs | Now ready 
SOME POOR- RELIEF QUESTIONS. With the Arguments for and against the present Law, and 
the variou sed Changes in it, (On the Plan of Mr. Sydney Buxton’s Handbook of Political Questions.) A Manual for Administrators and Workers. By Miss 

GERTRU DE nt IBBOC K, Witha Preface by the Right Hon, Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [| Now ready. 
COLLEGE SERMONS. For the most part Preached in the Chapel of Balliol College, Oxford. To 

which are added some Short Addresses io Communicants, By the late BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A,, Master of Ballio: College. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, [Now ready. 
BISHOP HEBER: Poet and Chief Missionary to the East, 1783-1826. With Letters and Verses, not 
ane op og A Dr. GEORGE SMITH, C.1.E., F.R.G.S., Author of ‘*The Life of William Carey,” ‘‘ Henry Martyn,” &c. With Portrait, eee 

arge crown Svc Os. Ge ow realy 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., late Dean of Westminster. 


Edited by ROWLAND E, PROTHERO, Author of “ The Life and Letters of Dean Stanley.”’ 1 vol., 8vo. 


THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of THOMAS VALPY FRENCH, Scholar and Missionary, 


First Bishop of Lahore, 1825-1801, By the Rev. HERBERT BIRKS, M.A. Portrait, Illustrations, and Map. 2 vols., 8vo, 30s. [Now ready. 
DISSERTATIONS on SUBJECTS CONNECTED with the INCARNATION. By the Rev. Charles 
GORE, Canon of Westmin Svo, 7s, Gd, { Now 
UNPREPARED TRANSLATION: a Manual of Instruction in the Translation of Unseen Passages 

& ~ an and ay Say an - —— ~~. duated Examples, carefully Selected, An entirely New and Original Work, By Professor T, D. HALL, Author of ‘The Students’ 
A HANDBOOK for ASIA MINOR, TRANSCAUCASIA, PERSIA, &c. An entirely New Work. 

Edited by Major-General Sir CHARLES WILSON, R.K., K.C.B. With Assistance from (+ eres CHERMSIDE, i. E., C.B., Mr. D. G. HOGARTH, Professor W. R = AY, 

Colonel EVERE'l t, C.M,.U., Lieut.-Colonel HARRY COOP ER, Mr. DEVEY, and others, With numerous Maps. Cr own 8vo, 18s, [ Now ready. 


LYELL'S STUDENTS’ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised and in 


sreat part Re-written by Professor J, W. JUDD, C.L., F.R.S., of the Royal Schoo! of Mines. With upwards of 600 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


THE JOURNAL of a SPY in PARIS, from January to July 1794. By Raoul Hesdin. Fcap. 6vo. 
A NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Minto Elliott, Author of “ An Idle Woman in Sicily,” &c, Crown 6vo. 


Hew Volumes of the University Extension Series. 
Edited by Professor KNIGHT. 


LATIN LITERATURE. By J. W. MacKail, Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. -siwyeny, 
SHAKESPEARE and his PREDECESSORS in the ENGLISH DRAMA. By F. S. Boas, Balliol 


College, Oxford, 


JOHN MURR AY, Atnewance Sr. 
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